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ARTICLES 


IMPLICIT AND EXPLICIT PHENOMENA 


WILLIAM EARLE 


—_— of knowledge which content themselves exclusively with 
what is known have the advantage of offering their readers nothing 
but what their titles promise; they have the disadvantage of 
beginning where they should end. For, by the time an object has 
become explicitly known, a clear phenomenon before a steady con- 
sciousness, there is little left for it to do; the theory of such ex- 
plicitly known objects can do nothing more than clear away bad 
descriptions of them. When the object explicitly appears before 
consciousness it is known in the only way it can be known; 
reflection upon it can add nothing except the re-affirmation that it 
is indeed what it is. 

On the other hand nothing could be more evident than that 
we have very few such fully explicit objects before our minds. It 
would be a fine point in metaphysics to determine whether any 
objects are fully explicit, so clear and distinct that there is nothing 
more to them than what appears, and, if there are any such 
objects, which ones they are. Obviously most of the things we 
know hover between clarity and obscurity; we know something 
of them, but often only enough to know that there is much more 
to know. The problem of knowledge then for an existing mind 
consists not so much in reflecting upon what it does know and 
rejoicing in its clarity, as it does in making what it knows vaguely 
or implicitly as clear and explicit as the occasion requires. Theory 
of knowledge therefore must locate itself in the chiaroscuro of our 
actual situation. 


Our cognitive situation is falsified if we have but two terms 
with which to characterize it, knowledge and ignorance. Such 
a polarity can no more describe learning, or the becoming of 
knowledge, than Parmenides’ Being and Non-being can describe 
movement. To read some theories of knowledge one must sup- 
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pose that there is nothing between the knowledge of God and 
unconsciousness. Yet everyone knows very well that there are 
enormous differences in modes of knowledge, between experiencing 
something and knowing what one is experiencing. Now, we 
may well ask, how can there be any such difference? Is not the 
first experiencing itself the appearance of some object to con- 
sciousness? And if it appears by virtue of being experienced, 
how can it achieve an even greater clarity? Thus, the second 
step, knowing what one is experiencing, must, it seems, add 
something to the first, change or modify the initially experienced 
object; but, of course, in that case we have two objects and not 
one, and knowing what one is experiencing would not be a 
clarification of the experienced object but a substitution of some- 
thing else for it. 

Our problem then concerns itself with the moment between 
implicit, immediate experience and explicit, clear knowing. This 
is the moment of learning, of becoming clear, of recognizing 
what it is that one is experiencing. Let us look briefly at an 
example. I go to a party with a friend who is a novelist. We 
return and begin to discuss the party, and as we talk I realize that 
he has seen far more than 1. Whereas I had been aware of nothing 
but a tired and banal affair he has seen all sorts of minor dramas, 
with characterizations and nuances of feeling to which I had been 
oblivious. I listen to him talk and proceed to learn what it was 
that | experienced. He teaches me incidentally that there are no 
banal human situations but only banal observers of them. How 
then can we account for this simple process by which we become 
clear about what we already experienced? 

There are, of course, many ways in which we come to see 
what our experience was. I shall discuss what I regard as the 
core of this process in a moment. Meanwhile there are certain 
tangential considerations to be disposed of. We are tempted, for 
example, to say that the novelist really had different experiences 
in the first place. He had sharper sense-organs, or different 
immediate experiences; he was in the room when I was absent, 
and thus could hear the key remark of the evening, or his attention 
was not distracted from the drama by the chattering that was 
going on alongside me. In some sense or other, we flatter 
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ourselves, the novelist had different experiences to work with, 
and that is why he knows more about the party. But this theory 
will not always work. If the novelist had had different expe- 
riences, how could he have clarified mine? His descriptions of 
his experiences simply would not coincide with mine, and if the 
differences became too great, | might gather that we had been 
at two different parties. To describe experiences different from 
mine is not to clarify mine; it is to clarify something else alto- 
gether. And as a consequence, when | hear him talk, I would 
never have the realization that my own experiences were being 
clarified and rendered explicit; to verify what he says, | would 
have to return and experience the party a second time. I am not 
denying that sometimes experiences are made coherent by some 
item which was lacking. But this does not always account for 
our failure to grasp. Sometimes we, too, heard the key remark, 
but made nothing of it. I cannot wholly excuse my own lack of 
perception by complaining about my hearing or my unfortunate 
seat at the dinner table. To be sure, no two people do have 
identical experiences; but at the level on which we talk about it 
later, we have had some experience in common. At least it is 
only about this that I wish to talk here. And it must be re- 
membered that I have nothing by which to test his assertions 
except my present memories. And so, in principle, all the 
evidence is there in my memory waiting to be called forth, named, 
and rendered explicit. 

It should be clear also that the problem does not concern the 
novelist’s ability to give scientific explanations of what I saw. 
He has not gone behind appearances to account for them, nor 
provided general hypotheses. The entire problem is on the 
experiential, phenomenal level and concerns ways of seeing, or 
modalities of experience. He has been aware of our common 
party in a way in which I was not, although I had all the experience 
necessary for insight. 

Another irrelevant explanation of this phenomenon is that 
which thinks that the novelist merely supplies happy phrases for 
what I already knew. He does do this; but he also brings 
structures to light by his naming of them. And when I listen to 
him talk, I do not so much increase my vocabulary as-deepen my 
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insight. If he were only able to say what everybody already 
knew, then he would be an intolerable bore, one who explains and 
expresses the obvious. The truth is that I didn’t explicitly know 
what he knew until he had spoken; and after he had spoken, then 
what he had said seemed to me evident enough because it charac- 
terized my experience, and I could “verify” it directly. He did 
inform me of something, namely, what it was I had experienced. 
But he must first have rendered the experience explicit to himself 
to be able to name it. His words bear more than a chance 
connection with the matter being described. He says what he 
has seen. 

Nor does he merely point out through his words resemblances 
between our common experience and other experiences. Any 
universal predicate certainly has this function, and it is by virtue 
of it that we can connect diverse experiences. But I had not even 
noticed the detail in the original experience which is to be 
connected with other experiences. I could very well have named 
it and so connected it with other experiences if I had noticed it; 
but the implicit as long as it remains so cannot be talked about. 
It was his power of making the particular party explicit that I 
lacked, and not his power of generalizing, making comparisons, 
analogies, or contrasts. 

To come to my point, there is, I believe, a primordial fact 
involved in rendering the implicit explicit which is not touched 
by these tangential matters. To begin our investigation let us 
sum up how the implicit and explicit are related. In common: 
they are both phenomena, that is, they are both appearances to 
the subject, and not something hidden from experience altogether; 
and secondly, they are in fact identical in content. An explicit 
phenomenon is not different in content from an implicit one; the 
explicitation or clarification is simply a rendering clear of what 
was already given, and not of something else altogether. The 
clarified experience is the same experience as the implicit and 
inarticulate experience. There is absolutely only one content. 
How then do they differ? 

Since the difference is not in the content of the phenomenon, 
it must be in the subject or the subject’s mode of apprehending 
the content, a difference within phenomenality. Let us recall our 
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initial formulation: a difference between experiencing, and know- 
ing what it is that is experienced. The implicit was experienced; 
the explicit was knowing what it was that was implicitly experienced. 
The second “knowing what” already suggests. I think, the impor- 
tant thing that has happened: the implicit has been put at a distance, 
looked at, examined, or, in a word, objectified. Immediate experi- 
ence itself is a mode of fusion; the subject does not distinguish itself 
from the object, but merges with it in the indissoluble unity of 
experiencing. The subject, which is there although unknown to 
itself, directs its attention full upon the object. It is filled with 
the object, it lives the life of its object without thought of itself. 
It is with the materials of such immediate experiencing that we 
must work; it is this immediate undifferentiated experiencing that 
will be clarified. What, then, is clarification? I think it is 
evident that as long as we thus immediately experience objects we 
never arrive at any knowledge of them. They are not even objects 
qua objects, since such an objectification would already pre- 
suppose that the subject could differentiate itself from the object; 
but on such a level we would no longer have immediate experience. 
To know the object as an object, we must take a “step back- 
wards,” put the object at a distance, and look at it as an object. 
Then and only then can it become an explicit theme of our 
attention and description. 

But where can the subject go, when it takes this “step back- 
wards’? Clearly the only place it can go is into itself. And this 
return of the subject into itself is commonly known as its 
reflexivity. The reflexive subject then is a subject which knows 
itself directly, and knows, therefore, the difference between itself 
and its object. It makes the distinction between subject and 
object and in the light of this distinction renders the implicit 
content of immediate experience objective or explicit. The object 
is now something to look at on its own. In other words, in 
immediate experiencing, the subject is lost in and merged with 
its object. It has experiences, but since it itself is lost in the 
fusion, so is its future object. Only when the subject becomes 
reflexive, doubles back upon itself and thus separates itself from 
the immediate fusion with the object, can it achieve the distance 
necessary to disengage the object as such from its experience. 
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The disengagement of subject and object from the primordial 
fusion is correlative. 

Our explanation, therefore, has traced the difference between 
the implicit and explicit phenomenon to a difference in the subject 
to which the phenomenon is phenomenal. And, in effect, we 
are saying that the subject itself must be either implicit or explicit. 
As implicit it is the bare subjectivity in immediate fusion with its 
object. To render its object explicit as an object, it must first 
render itself explicit as a subject, i.e., come to itself, i.e., become 
self-reflexive. In this connection we might recall that “implicit” 
comes from im-plicare, and “explicit” from ezx-plicare, meaning 
folded-in or entwined, and unfolded or disentangled, respectively. 
The implicit phenomenon is one which is entwined with the 
subject; only when the subject has disentangled itself from the 
phenomenon, can both it and the phenomenon become explicit. 
And it disentangles itself from its immersion in the object only by 
the free act of reflexion. 

These two modalities in the subject, its immediate fusion 
with the object in experiencing, and its consequent self-dif- 
ferentiation from the object, are not, of course, sequential and 
distinct acts in time. The first modality in its purity describes 
perhaps nothing but an oyster’s mind; and the second would be 
that of pure lucidity. At least in the normal human con- 
sciousness, experience is probably always accompanied by a shadow 
of reflexivity. Both Aristotle and Brentano remarked that we not 
only know, but know that we know in the same act. And with 
this I would agree. 

But we cannot know explicitly all that we know implicitly; 
and this circumstance gives rise to the possibility of clarifying or 
rendering explicit that implicit experience. Our problem here, 
therefore, is not so much adding content to what we already 
experience by new experiences, by artificial experiments, or 
inquiry, as it is that of becoming conscious of what is already 
implicitly present in the richness of our immediate experience. 
The extent to which we become explicitly conscious of what we 
already possess implicitly is controlled by factors which we shall 
discuss in a moment. They are subjective, of course; but to say 
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“subjective” is not to remove them from a certain logic of their 
own. 

It is only in this reflexive mode that the subject can tell what 
it has.seen. And, therefore, it is not surprising that only men 
can talk. For the reflexivity of the subject is its conscious return 
to itself; it changes in mode from a mere subject, unaware of 
itself, to a self, which is self-conscious. The self is attributed only 
to human beings, and not animals. It is this self which endows 
human beings with moral dignity and at the same time enables 
them to name what they have experienced. Only selves can 


speak. 


But not all selves say the same thing. And this raises the 
problem, mentioned above, of the factors determining what is 
clarified. The movement of the subject back into itself constitut- 
ing it as a self has been described above. This process can equally 
well be regarded as one of liberation. The subject must free 
itself from its immediate immersion in the object, in order to 
return to itself. The act of the subject freeing itself of its 
immediate immersion in the world of experiencing, so as to stand 
back and look at or cognize what it had and was, may be regarded, 
| think, as the primordial experience of subjective freedom. In 
cognizing the object, the self is in one respect free of the immediate 
pressure of the object itself. Before, so to speak, it was the object, 
now it is the spectator of it, and it recognizes this as freedom. 

Such an act may also be described—and is so described by 
Heidegger and Sartre—as negating the object. By “negating” 
we understand not some act of blotting the object out of attention 
altogether, but rather the putting of it at a distance, negating in 
other words the immediacy of the experienced object. The object, 
or the content of the immediate experience, is not lost; the 
subject never retracts wholly and absolutely into itself with no 
other object than itself, except perhaps in some mystic experiences 
which are not here being discussed. But the self has freed itself 
of the immediacy of the world in this first movement of negation. 

In immediate experiencing, the subject is in the factual or 
existent act of experiencing. Its movement of negation frees it 
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from this immediate factual condition and enables it to act. Its 
act of cognition cannot, I think, be regarded as another kind of 
experiencing. The free act of explicit apprehension is not the 
experience of anything; the subject is not passive to an object; it 
has negated this immediacy and become something itself. It is 
now free to see what it wills to see. 

The movement of negation, by which the subject comes to 
itself, is however, only one movement. The subject must liberate 
itself from the world of immediacy if it is to be a self at all. But 
if it is then to have any explicit content, it must undergo a reverse 
movement: there must be a return to the world which was negated 
in its immediacy by the first movement. In short, it must now 
from its reflexive position examine the world it just fled. It must 
open itself up to the content implicitly there. The self in its 
freedom from the object has by the same token the freedom to see 
or not to see what it has negated. It must return to the world; 
but whether it returns to a little of it, or much, is its business. 
The world cannot by its pressure force the self to recognize it. 
Recognition, i.e., cognition in its explicit mode, rests upon the 
free act of opening the self. Perhaps an example taken from 
psychopathology will serve as an extreme instance of this freedom. 
Cases of hysterical blindness are well known where the subject 
cannot see light shining in his eyes. Nothing is wrong with the 
sensory organs; the self simply has refused to see. The subject 
will not see the light. Professor Arthur Child has called attention 
to a certain tribe where it is regarded as better to resemble the 
mother than the father. In such a tribe no one notices very 
striking resemblances to the father, whereas the slightest human 
resemblance to the mother is pointed out with great pride. In 
this return movement of the self to its world, a free act of opening 
is required. If the self is not open to the implicit content of pre- 
reflexive experience, it will be as though it had not experienced 
it. That content will remain hidden and inaccessible, and the self 
will be inarticulate. 

I think it is not too far-fetched to regard these two movements 
of the subject, away from the world and back into it, as essentially 
akin to hate and love. The initial negation of the world is a 
turning from it, a retreat into the self, a pushing of the world 
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away; it is an ontological hate. Similarly, the movement towards 
the world again is an ontological love. It is an acceptance of its 
character, an opening up towards it. Now we can only move 
towards what we have once pushed away or what we find already 
at a distance. But we cannot find our own experience already at 
a distance since we once must have had it for it to be ours. We 
must therefore freely advance toward what we once pushed away. 

These terms need perhaps a bit of explanation. The love by 
which the self returns to know the world is no immediate bathos 
of feeling. This sort of immediate union it already has had in its 
initial prereflexive experience. The love by which it now returns 
to the world is a love that has passed through the hate of negation. 
And it still retains the echo of that hate, on pain of collapsing 
back into immediate experience. It is through this foundation of 
negating hate that it can retain the distance necessary for explicit 
cognition. 

These remarks I think connect rather readily with common 
observations. “No one is as blind as a lover,’ and here the love 
which is blind is that of an experience in its immediacy. But 
“hate” also is regarded in its extremity as “blind hate.” Nothing 
is so blinding as hate which turns from its object, in an act of 
absolute rejection. How could one see what one has turned away 
from? But on the other hand great artists have opened their 
sensibilities to parts of the world hidden by the passions of love 
or hate from others; and such a revelation is only possible through 
a species of ontological love which sees for the first time what 
we all had implicitly known. It is only because we had im- 
plicitly known it that we have the sentiment that they are showing 
us the truth. Why couldn’t we have seen it for ourselves? 
Simply because we were blinded by stereotypes; because we 
lacked sufficient love to open our minds to certain aspects of 
experience. Thus great artists and great philosophers are the 
great lovers of the world, possessed by a love which is quite 
compatible with a searing hatred. Could Swift have driven 
himself mad with hatred if he had not also loved the world? 

There is, therefore, an ontological hate through which the 
self becomes detached from its immediacy in the world, and 
becomes for the first time an explicit self; and there is an 
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ontological love by which that isolated and negating self becomes 
filled with its object, the world. Neither of these ontological 
attitudes is identical with its correlate in the passions of pre- 
reflexive life. But there are remarkable analogies. Dostoievsky 
said that suffering was the origin of consciousness. Freud and 
Dewey both find that consciousness springs to light in frustration 
and the blocking of activity. Now certainly pain of itself need 
not produce anything very different from the life of immediate 
passion; but out of pain the self may arise. There is no auto- 
matism here; the origin of consciousness is free and what thus 
originates is freedom from the pressures of immediacy. 

Negation of immediacy by itself gives rise to the explicit self; 
but such a self taken at this abstract moment is nothing but a free 
zero. There must be this initial blinding if any illumination is to 
follow. Hatred is essentially blind and blinding; love is essentially 
illuminating, providing, of course, that it is a love which 
transcends the initial hatred and implicitly contains it. Without 
the initial negation of the object, love collapses into a bathos of 
feeling which is neither blinding nor illuminating, but simply an: 
existent fact. 

That hatred by itself is essentially blinding may seem to 
stand in conflict with certain cases of paranoia or with the 
mythical subtlety of Satan. No one excels the paranoid in tracing 
out possible plots, and the Serpent is the subtlest beast of the 
forest. But these are themselves even more complex modifica- 
tions of the fundamental situation. The paranoid does not 
generally suspect just any chance person; his fear and hate center 
largely on those he once loved, who were closest to him, and 
whom he still loves although he cannot explicitly recognize it. 
His fear and hatred are but masks of his love. Satan was once 
an angel, and we may suppose his hatred to be an expression of 
remorse over the loss of what he once had. Once the process of 
reflexivity has started there is no limit to its complication. But 
the blinding power of hate and the revealing power of love which 
are here under discussion can best be seen in the primordial act 
by which consciousness, or self-consciousness, arises. 

The principal reason for introducing the language of love 
and hate into an epistemological discussion is to point out the role 
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of value itself in determining what does and what does not enter 
into explicit consciousness. If the cognition of the world is to be 
described as a love-affair, as I think it ought to be, then we may 
be prepared to see why some of these affairs come to fruition and 
others fall upon disaster. The reflexive consciousness, let us 
say, directs its ray of attention upon its pre-reflexive experience. 
What it sees will be what it is prepared to see, what it wants to 
see. It is looking for what it takes to have value, or if it is wary, 
what it fears and hates. Value is what opens up the world, 
controls what appears to the self. Approaching the same expe- 
rience with different values, we see radically different things. 

This statement should not, of course, be taken to imply that 
the value through which we open up our experience creates that 
experience, or determines the factual character of what is revealed. 
Two and two make four whether we are interested in noticing 
it or not; and our interest cannot make the sum equal to five. 
My only choice is whether I shall explicitly see what is there to be 
seen; it is not to make what is there different from what it is. 

Values control the aspects of the world to be opened up; but 
not all values have an equal power in this respect. Experience 
contains implicitly everything that anybody has ever found in it; 
but if I approach my experience with certain values I will see 
nothing but a trivial layer. If, like the positivists, I have decided 
to see nothing but patterns of sense-data arranged spatio-tempo- 
rally, | can, perhaps, by a certain inner discipline succeed. Cer- 
tain lower organisms got stuck on this level many millenia ago. 
But frankly, is there any good reason except fatigue for reverting 
to such a blessed simplicity? Does not Shakespeare show us 
more? 

But there are subtler problems than these. We seldom 
confront experience de novo. We have already opened up some 
of it at any moment later than some theoretical first instant of 
consciousness. Ina word, | always approach my experience with 
categories, which are nothing but generic aspects of experience 
previously opened up. Thus, I look at it already prepared to see 
certain things. I look for certain things, and soon find what I 
was looking for. Perhaps a new variation appears, but it remains 
within the categories with which I started my examination. | 
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can then explicitly state what my experience was, insofar as I have 
categorized it within those types I already had. And without this 
process, we would be hopelessly lost in the confusion of absolute 
novelty. 

But this mode of cognizing the world is not that of the 
novelist in our first example. Nor does it describe anything but a 
love affair running headlong into catastrophe. If I approach my 
love already knowing what it is that I am to find, and willing to 
accept nothing but a variation upon those universal principles 
already known to me, she will instantly recognize that I am not 
in love with her at all, but rather with my own categories. And 
she will quite rightly flee. In fact, for me, she will never have 
been present. She will have been nothing but an illustration of 
what I already knew. To apprehend her, I must be prepared to 
junk my categories, or keep them in suspension; then I may see 
not what she is, but who she is. 

And so with the reflexive ego; if it already knows what it will 
find, it will certainly never see what characterizes just this 
experience. The reason that the novelist saw things | never saw 
is that he opened himself up to the unique individual character of 
the party, whereas I was looking at it through the lenses of what 
| already knew. He was in love with the party itself, whereas | 
was in love with my own categories. He can discover new 
aspects, new categories if you will, whereas I remain hardened 
within those I had. 

The case is similar to that of a critic looking at a painting. 
If he looks at it only to check off certain esthetic principles 
already known to him, he will never see the picture, and worse, 
never see that he is not seeing the picture. He must plunge into 
the concrete object given to him in pre-reflexive experience, if he 
is to have anything like the picture itself available to him for 
further thought. That the world itself is infinitely more complex 
and subtle than any work of art hardly needs proof. 

And by “the world,” 1 mean the human world of action, 
history, tradition, art, religion, and philosophy, of culture in 
short, and as such it is not accessible to any chance subjectivity in 
any of its chance or daily moods. What ultimately must be 
opened up is not a pattern of colors and shapes which any eyeball 
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can register, but a level of nuance which demands the subtlest 
minds." The opening up of the human world is not a “problem” 
to be solved by the accumulated labors of industrious workers, but 
rather a task for the greatest poets and philosophers. And their 
“results” do not necessarily pass into the public domain. For the 
rest of us they sink to the level of documents, opinions, 
expressions of taste, or simply instances of human perversity. 
For us to reopen for ourselves the world of Plato, Shakespeare, 
Bach, or Rembrandt requires a love in us as comprehensive as 
theirs. 

To recognize explicitly what is implicitly present requires, as 
we have shown, an opening of the reflexive self towards the implicit 
object. Such an opening is presided over by the values which 
make up that self, and is measured by the character of its love. 
This means that the heart of the trouble of the positivists lies in 
the values they espouse, and not in anything which might be 
removed by additional technical analyses, perhaps the discovery 
of a hitherto unnoticed sense for the word, “being,” or the exhibi- 
tion of some subtle fallacy. 


Our problem was to explicate the origin of the curious 
situation in which we find ourselves of knowing and not knowing 
the same thing at the same time. Such a situation is found when 
we experience something but are not explicitly aware of what it 
is that we are experiencing. Our analysis has traced the trouble 
to the subject; it is the subject which is basically and originally 
implicit or explicit; it is the subject which can be either a simple 
subject lost in the immediacy of its experience, or a reflexive self 
explicitly aware of itself and of its object. We have described 
two movements, that by which the subject constitutes itself as a 
self, an initially negative movement, or ontological hate, and a 
reverse movement by which the individual self returns in love 
to the world. The quality of its return is determined by the values 
which preside over it. Each value illuminates the world from its 


* Cf. William Earle, “The Standard Observer in The Sciences of Man,”’ 
Ethics (July 1953), pp. 293-99. 
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own distinctive angle. Not all values are equal in their power 
of illumination. Thus the purely cognitive task which is to make 
explicit as much as possible is based upon a moral task, to espouse 
the deepest and most comprehensive values possible. These are 
the values which can light up the world in its depths. Unfortu- 
nately we end here with the suggestion that the matter is a quan- 
titative one, that it is simply a question of more or less. Nothing 
obviously is further from the truth; but how can this truth be 
stated more accurately? We must leave the question for another 
lime. 


Northwestern University. 








THE PROBLEM OF LOVE 
ROBERT O. JOHANN, S. J. 


I. recent years, due to the impact of contemporary thought, 
more and more stress is being placed on the need to approach 
being by way of subjectivity and interiority.. The object of 
metaphysics is not something from which I can stand off, which 
I can hold at a distance from myself, isolate and analyze as an 
object foreign to myself. To treat it so, to yield to the temptation 
to disengage from its surroundings that which is all-embracing 
and exterior to nothing, to situate it simply as an object before 
my thought and subject to my scrutiny, is ultimately to impov- 
erish being of all depth and mystery. It is to limit metaphysics 
to the judicature of the concept and the purely abstract,* to reduce 
the existent to its objective surface. Interest in being as subject 
is then restricted to the measure in which subjectivity can itself 
be transformed into an object. But the ultimate profundity 
of the subject, the abyss of its proper, unique and incommunicable 
reality—a reality that resists abstract formulation—remains a 
domain from which the metaphysician is by his very approach 
excluded. 

Now this is disastrous, not only because the richest and most 
profound aspect of being is lost, but also because such an approach 
cannot avoid falsifying our understanding of the real. For only 
in the concrete experience of self—not a knowledge of a certain 
object that might be so designated, but as the absolutely incom- 


* As an illustration of this point of view, see the writings of N. Bal- 
thasar, e.g.: La méthode en métaphysique (Louvain, 1943); Mon moi dans 
l’étre (Louvain, 1946); “Mon moi dans |’étre et mon moi dans le monde,” 
Revue Philosophique de Louvain, XLVII (1949), pp. 351-65; also the extra- 
ordinarily rich article of P. de Finance, “ Etre et Subjectivité,”’ Doctor 
Communis (Maii-Augusti, 1948), pp. 240-58, which we shall have occasion 
to cite frequently in the course of our work. 

* Compare, for example, the remarks of P. Descogs in his Institu- 
tiones Metaphysicae Generalis (Paris, 1925), p. 398. 
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municable presence of the /—can the significance of being as an 
absolute and unconditioned value, which at the same time founds 
a radical plurality whose unique terms resist absorption into a 
common denominator, be properly grasped. The idea of being 
envelopes the value of what is most intimate in the subject; the | 
who thinks being, and the act by which / think it, and my liberty 
which takes its stand in its presence, and whatever is most interior 
and most singular in my personal attitude—all this is being, 
and in being. And instead of relegating the subject to the in- 
vestigations of some other branch of study, the self, we must 
insist, occupies a privileged place in metaphysics. It is the 
manifestation par excellence in which being presents itself to us 
as an absolute value and first reveals what it means really to ezist. 

Such insistence must inevitably have its repercussions in a 
theory of value and love. If it is insufficient to consider being as 
simply impersonal and somehow situated before the subject whose 
task is to interiorize it through the activity of thought, will it be 
less so to conceive the good as something equally extrinsic to him, 
something perfective to which he is dynamically related by 
appetite, that by it he may be enriched? If being presents itself 
as absolute and unconditioned, can the good lay claim to less? 
And must it not, therefore, precisely as absolute, resist insertion 
into the order of things simply desirable? Must not the good, 
no less than being, be approached by way of interiority; and the 
dynamism that respects its absoluteness, can it be other than one 
of pure adhesion? 

Such reflexions would seem, indeed, to be at the base of 
so-called voluntaristic theories. Their refusal, for example, to 
equate will with appetite or situate it in the order of nature is 
intimately linked with an acute sense of this absoluteness of value 
and of the purity of love it deserves.” For them, the will is liberty; 
its perfection, generous love. To consider the will simply a thing 
in relation to other things, an appetite whose ultimate dynamism 
is fixed and ordered by nature, is in their mind to strip it of its 
unique prerogative, self-determination—that by which indeed it 


* On this point, see A. Forest, “Le réalisme de la volonté,” Revue 
Thomiste, XLVI (1946), pp. 457-76. 
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transcends the whole realm of the merely natural and is able to 
adopt a free and personal orientation towards absolute Value. 

However this may be, it is clear that the question of love is 
at the very center of a metaphysics, and that one’s approach to 
value is determined by one’s approach to being. 

If, then, the recent emphasis on interiority and subjectivity 
has revitalized traditional metaphysics, opening up to it new 
horizons, it should be interesting to re-examine the mystery of 
love and the good in this new light. The works of Scholastics, 
of a Rousselot, a Simonin, a Gilson—admitted classics in this field 
and undeniably rich in metaphysical analysis and insight—are 
nevertheless open to the charge directed by P. de Finance, 8. J., 
at the author who inspired them, St. Thomas Aquinas. 
St. Thomas’ pages on love, he writes, although admirable for their 
profundity, are nevertheless a perfect example of an “objectifica 
tion of the existential.” “ Somehow or other the indefinable 
mystery of being as subject, the original and unique depths of | 
and Thou (who are, after all, the only ones in the world who do 
fall in love) get lost along the way. We are treated instead with 
analyses of formal unity. Here the individual is of no particular 
moment. Ile is absorbed into a specific common denominator, 
a formal perfection, and this alone is said to be of value and the 
basis of personal attraction. Can anyone then, who has ever 
really loved, and who knows in his heart that his beloved is, if 
nothing else, at least unique and irreplaceable, be blamed for 
shrugging his shoulders and wondering if philosophers have the 
vaguest idea of that about which they write so voluminously? 

Taking, on the other hand, the works of phenomenologists, 
of a Madinier, a Marcel, a Nédoncelle, where the mysterious 
depths and singularity of 1 and Thou are respected, we run up 
against a contrary objection—this time from the philosopher. 
How can one achieve through all these descriptive analyses of 


* P. de Finance, Etre et Agir (Paris, 1945), p. 324, n. 2. Note, 
however, that this remark demands qualification, and is certainly not an 
estimate of Thomism in its entirety. Even with regard to the problem of 
love, it is true only of St. Thomas’ ex professo treatment of the subject which 


does not, I think, contain the Angelic Doctor’s most profound thought on 
the matter. 
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subjectivity, where so much emphasis is placed on the individual 
and the particular, that unified understanding which is the goal 
of philosophy? Interesting, accurate and precious as are the 
studies of the afore-mentioned, they do not really supply a 
metaphysics of love. They do not situate this dynamism and its 
term in the realm of being, at once immanent and transcendent, 
particular in each thing and enveloping all things. They are 
satisfied rather with a psychology of love and of value, and study 
them as distinct phenomena apart from their relation to the 
Whole. 

The aim of the present essay, therefore, is to sketch a prob- 
lematic of love that avoids these extremes. 

In this enterprise, St. Thomas Aquinas serves as chief inspira- 
tion and guide. He is not chosen because his ex professo treat- 
ment of love is thought to be wholly adequate. On the contrary, 
we have already seen the charge to which it lies open. The reason 
for the choice is rather to be found in his metaphysics as a whole 
—a metaphysics which, despite a certain preoccupation with 
formal causality in its approach to particular problems, remains in 
its basic drives preeminently one of the concrete existent. If the 
individual self seems to lose out in St. Thomas’ express theory of 
love, still in the total scheme of Thomist metaphysics he does not. 
Indeed, if any philosophy can provide the real metaphysical frame- 
work in which to insert the growing interest of our age in the 
role and nature of subjectivity, it would seem to be that of the 
Angelic Doctor. 

Since my aim is to try to understand love and not simply to 
re-present St. Thomas, there has been no hesitation in the course 
of it to confront the Angelic Doctor with the richly significant 
insights of contemporary philosophers. The medieval approach 
and the modern have, each of them, something to contribute. 
Indeed, their juxtaposition would seem to enrich them both. If 
Thomist thought, on the one hand, reveals the real ontological 
foundation for a philosophy of intersubjectivity, it is itself stimu- 
lated to new progress by adopting the interest of contemporaries 
in the mystery of intersubjectivity. 

St. Thomas distinguishes in love a double tendency, one 
which he labels amor concupiscentiae, the other, amor amicitiae. 
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As a consequence, there is inserted at the same time a distinction 
in the order of the good: the term of amor amicitiae is described 
as bonum per se (an absolute good), that of amor concupiscentiae 
as bonum per accidens or bonum alterius (a relative good).* For 
convenience, amor amicitae will hence-forward be referred to as 
direct love—that is, a love that goes straight to a term willed in 
and for itself and rests there; and amor concupiscientiae as desire 
—that is, a love that implies a further reference of its term to 
something beyond that term itself.* 

There is thus set up a certain polarity in one’s reflections on 
the significance of love. For, since the two types of love are, with 
their correlative goods, opposed to each other, they must first be 
clearly distinguished. Since neither type of love can exist in the 
creature without the other, so there must be an effort at synthesis. 
But direct love always remains central. Not only is love pre- 
supposed by desire, but in its radical realism lies all the charm 
and the mystery we normally associate with love. It is enchanting 
because, as will be shown, it makes a value of the least of us. And 
since it cherishes in us what is most incommunicable, it is 
mysterious. But more than its charm or mystery is_ its 
meaning in man’s life. For direct love is an encounter with the 
Absolute, and openness to such an encounter is a man’s first step 
towards paradise. 


II 


LOVE AND REALISM 


One of love’s most curious paradoxes is what we may call its 
reticence. The deeper the love, the less it has to say in its own 
defense. Its sincerity can almost be measured by its speech- 
lessness. Its very directness imposes silence. 

When love is interested, when the attraction is based on a 


* Cf., for example, ST, 1-2, 26, 4c; 1, 60, 3c; Div. Nom., 4, 9 (ed. 
Parm., p. 313). 


* Cf. J. Maritain, Sept legons sur l’étre, 3° éd. (Paris, 1934), p. 78. 
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motive of profit or need, it has no difficulty in finding words to 
justify itself. When ‘I love you’ equals ‘I want you,’ the 
expected satisfaction of the want is reason enough for the love. 
You are clever, and so you can solve my doubts; you are rich, and 
so you can pay my debts; you are physically beautiful, and so you 
can satisfy my passion; or even: you are virtuous, and so you can 
teach me goodness. In short, you are such and such, and so | 
love you. 

But what about the love that is tongue-tied? What about the 
love that is only sure of itself but cannot give a why or a wherefore? 
Why do I love you? Because you are—you. That is the best 
it can do. It is indefensible. To the extent that it can list no 
reasons for its own existence, it is irrational. And yet all the 
world pays it homage. The other type of love is technically only 
desire. But this kind literally makes the world go round, for it. 
is like God’s own love, which knows no desire. This is the love 
about which poets sing songs and monks in their cells dream 
dreams. And this is the love which confronts the philosopher 
with mystery. 

For, while the lover remains silent, content with his love, the 
philosopher must seek to explain it. At least he would try to 
show the reasonableness of its unreasoning. If he cannot give a 
why for the love itself, perhaps he can account for its reticence. 
If he cannot reason to love, he must nevertheless reason about it. 

The initial step concerns love's realism. While intelligence 
terminates its activity at an intentional similitude of the object, 
the tendency of love is to the real object.’ This aspect of love has 
already been treated at length by Thomists * and is certainly the 
consistent teaching of the Angelic Doctor “—so there is no need 


* Cf. Ver., 21, le (c. Ga.). 

*? See, for example, pages 163-67 of Roland-Gosselin’s “Le désir du bon- 
heur et l'existence de Dieu.”’ Revue des Sciences Phil. et Théol., XIII (1924); 
pages 247-51 of H.-D. Simonin’s “Autour de la solution thomiste du probléme 
de l’amour,”’ Archives d'Histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, VI 
(Paris, 1932); pages 183-207 of P. de Finance’s Etre et Agir (Paris, 1945). 

* Roland-Gosselin, op. cit., p. 163, supplies some fifty citations from 
the writings of St. Thomas in support of this point; and the consistency 
of St. Thomas’ teaching can be estimated from the fact that our author’s 
citations are drawn from works whose dates of composition range from 
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for us to dwell in detail upon it here. For a brief résumé of the 
doctrine, the highlights of P. Roland-Gosselin’s excellent analysis 
will suffice: 


Of itself, love tends to a real good. While the intellect draws things 
to and within itself in order to know them, the will goes out towards 
the things themselves. Knowledge takes place by a reception in the 
spirit and by an adaptation to the spirit. However much the intel- 
ligence may become like the real, the latter stamps the intellect with 
its resemblance only insofar as it allows itself to be identified with 
the spirit’s mode of being. The thing becomes sensation, image, idea, 
proposition. But the realism of the will, and in general of any 
appetite, is much more direct, more absolute. Love is a move- 
ment,‘ a tendency to the real. The object is not present in the 
heart of the will by a double of itself, but as the term of movement 
is present in the movable by the attraction it exercises and the direc- 
tion it imparts.* Love, before even being desire, is carried away 
towards a real object. To love does not mean to receive and transform 
into oneself; it is first of all to go out of oneself and tend to 
another. And that is why the whole value of love is dependent on 
the object loved.* 


the beginning to the end of the Angelic Doctor’s career. The following 
texts are sufficiently representative of his doctrine: ‘“Voluntas per actum 


suum tendit in objectum suum secundum quod se habet in re...; sed 
intellectus per actum suum tendit in rem secundum quod est in anima” 
(In 2, 39, 1, 1c); “Motus cognitivae virtutis terminatur ad animam.. . sed 


motus appetitivae virtutis terminatur ad res” (Ver., 1, 2c); ‘“‘Haec est dif- 
ferentia inter vim cognitivam et appetitivam, quia actus virtutis cognos- 
citivae est secundum quod cognita sunt in cognoscente; actus autem 
virtutis appetitivae est secundum inclinationem quam habet appetens ad 
rem quae appetitur” (Div. Nom., 4, 10, ed. Vivés, p. 456a); “Scientia 
habetur de rebus secundum quod sunt in sciente, voluntas autem compa- 
ratur ad res, secundum quod sunt in seipsis’’ (ST, 1, 19, 3, ad 6). 

‘ For an analysis of the affinity between appetite and movement, and 
of the reasons why St. Thomas so often bases his explanation of the former 
on considerations drawn from an analysis of the latter, see the excellent note 
of P. de Finance, in his Etre et Agir, pp. 193-94. 

* At this point, Roland-Gosselin adds the following note: “Sur ce 
point précis la pensée de saint Thomas ne s’est pas fixée du premier coup. 
Mais il n’entre pas dans le cadre d’une simple note de théologie de s’arréter 
a ces hésitations, si intéressantes soient-elles du point de vue historique” 
(loc. cit., p. 164). Anyone interested in tracing the historical development 
of this particular point (the nature of the interior presence in the appetite 
of the beloved object) in the writings of St. Thomas, will find it amply 
treated in the first and second chapters (pp. 176-245) of the work by H.-D. 
Simonin, cited in n. 2 of this section. 

* Cf. Roland-Gosselin, op. cit., pp. 163-64. 
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Granting, therefore, that, in general, the realism of love— 
realism, in the sense just explained—radically distinguishes love 
from knowledge’ it remains for us to examine this realism more 
closely and note the differences in the way direct love and desire 
tend to the real. For while realism may set up a basic opposition 
between love and knowledge, the realism of love is not all of a 
piece; there are internal variations in this realism, a sort of 
analogy, with important consequences for the investigation we 
have in hand. 

Perhaps the most interesting text* is that contained in 
St. Thomas’ Commentary on the Divine Names, 4, 9. 


The term “good,” he writes, like the term “being,’’ can be taken in 
two ways. For, first of all, “being” is predicated properly and truly 
of substances—of a stone, for example, or of a man. But in another 
sense, it is also predicated of things which do not subsist, but are 
the modifications of a substance—for example, of whiteness, which 
does not subsist but is that by which something is white. In a 
similar way, then, “good” has a twofold meaning. In the first place, 
it refers to something which, as itt were, subsists in goodness; 
secondly, to what is rather the goodness of a distinct being, that, 


’ This is not to deny that knowledge too is realistic. Yet the realism 
of knowledge is of another stamp. It is true that the intellect renders 
being present to being. The knowing subject is not confined within his 
own subjectivity, surrounded only by a circle of abstract concepts. The 
world is open to him. Neyertheless, that openness must be mediated. The 
object to be known must be adapted to spirit, and the intellect can seize 
the real only insofar as it is so adapted. This proces of spiritualization, 
therefore, while it does not destroy the realism of intellection, does set 
it apart from love. Whereas the intellect can know an object only through 
the mediation of an idea, the object itself, thus known, is what I love. The 
intellect is interested in the object only as adapted to its own mode of 
being; love embraces it, once it is so adapted and known, as it exists in 
itself. Love, therefore, begins in a sense where knowledge leaves off. As 
St. Thomas writes (referring, it is true, to another problem, but his remark 
is applicable here): “... dilectio est cognitionis terminus: et ideo ubi 
desinit cognitio, scilicet in ipsa re, quae per aliam cognoscitur, ibi statim 
dilectio incipere potest” (ST, 2-2, 27, 4, ad 1). Thus, while knowledge is 
also realistic, its realism has not the immediacy of love—and that is our 
only point here. 

* This same doctrine is also taught in the Sentences—cf. I 3, 1, 3c; 
In 4, 49, 1, 2, 1, ad 3; in the Commentary on the Divine Names—cf. 4, 10 
(ed. Parm., p. 317a); as well as in the Summa Theologica—-cf. 1, 60, 3c 
and 1-2, 26, 4c. 
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namely, by which this second being is benefited. It follows then 
that a thing can be loved in two ways. It can be loved as a subsist- 
ing good—and then we really and truly love it since we wish good 
to it. (Such love has been called by many a love of benevolence or a 
love of friendship). Or we can love it rather as an inherent good, 
as when we love something to which, however, we do not wish good. 
Thus, for example, we are said to love knowledge or health. Nor are 
we prevented from loving in this second way things which are in 
themselves substances. But then we do not love them for what they 
are substantially, but rather in view of some perfection to be derived 
from them.* 


It is to be noted that, in this text,’ St. Thomas compares the 
good as object of desire to accidental being (“things which do not 
subsist, but are the modifications of a substance’). He does not, 
however, mean by this that desire can only be directed to 
accidental forms, necessarily inherent in a subject '’—at least, not 
in the restrictive sense. For while it is true that, according to 
St. Thomas, accidental determinations, whether in oneself or in 


* “Bonum dupliciter dicitur, sicut et ens. Dicitur enim uno modo 
ens proprie et vere quod subsistit, ut lapis et homo; alio modo quod non 
subsistit, sed eo aliquid est, sicut albeo non subsistit, sed ea aliquid album 
est. Sic igitur bonum dupliciter dicitur. Uno modo quasi aliquid in 
bonitate subsistens, alio modo quasi bonitas alterius, quo scilicet alicui bene 
sit. Sic igitur dupliciter aliquid amatur. Uno modo sub ratione sub- 
sistentis boni, et hoc vere et proprie amatur, cum scilicet volumus bonum 
esse ei; et hic amor a multis vocatur amor benevolentiae vel amicitiae. 
Alio modo per modum bonitatis inhaerentis, secundum ‘quod aliquid 
dicitur amari, non inquantum volumus quod ei alicui bonum sit, sicut 
dicimur amare scientiam vel sanitatem. Nec est inconveniens si hoc etiam 
modo amemus aliqua quae per se subsistunt, non quidem ratione substantiae 
eorum, sed ratione alicujus perfectionis quam ex eis consequimur” (op. cit., 
ed. Parm., p. 313; ed. Vivés, p. 451). 

'* For a parallel text, see ST 1-2, 26, 4c. Here St. Thomas, for 
bonum subsistens, substitutes the corresponding expression: bonum sim- 
pliciter. And he notes that as “ens per se simpliciter est quod habet esse,” 
so too “bonum quod convertitur cum ente, simpliciter quidem est quod 
ipsam habet bonitatem.”’ In like manner, he replaces bonum inhaerens by 
bonum secundum quid, which, he explains, is not “quod ipsam habet 
bonitatem,”” but “quod est bonum alterius.”’ And he affirms that while 
bonum simpliciter is the term of direct love, bonum secundum quid is what 
properly terminates desire. Thus, apart from verbal changes, the doctrine 
is the same in the two texts. 

'' Cf. L.-B. Gillon, O. P., “Genése de la théorie thomiste de l'amour,” 
Revue Thomiste, XLVI (1946), p. 326. 
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another, can only be the object of desire,” it is not true that only 
an accident can terminate desire. P. Simonin has pointed this 
out clearly enough,” and moreover, it is expressly stated in the 
text." Nevertheless, after allowing that a substance can be the 
object of desire, St. Thomas goes on to say that it is not however 
by reason of its subsistence that such an object attracts us. 
Rather we desire it because of some perfection to be had from it. 
This addition is important. For, besides indicating why even 
a substance as term of desire is only an “accidental” good (bonum 
accidentale) ,”° it also implies a significant modification of the 


‘* “Amicitie autem non potest esse ad virtutes, nec ad aliqua 
accidentia, propter duo. Primo, quia amicitia facit ut homo velit amicum 
esse et bona habere. Accidentia autem non habent esse per se, nec bonitatem 
per se, sed eorum esse et bene esse est eis in substantiis; unde quod volum- 
us virtutes et accidentia esse, hoc ad substantiam refertur, quam volumus 
sub illis accidentibus esse vel bene esse habere.. .” (In 3, 28, 1, lc). 

‘* Autour de la solution. .., p. 264. 

‘* See also In 3, 28, 1, 2c, where, speaking of “res irrationales,” 
St. Thomas concludes: “. . . et ideo non possunt diligi ex caritate, sicut ad 
quae caritas terminatur; possunt tamen diligi ex caritate, sicut ea ad quae 
amor, quem caritas includit, terminatur, qui est amor concupiscentiae.”’ 
The same doctrine is expressed in ST, 2-2, 25, 3c. 

'* For the use of this precise expression, “bonum accidentale,” to 
designate the object of desire, see ST, 1, 60, 3c and Div. Nom., 4, 10 (ed. 
Parm., p. 317a). It must be noted that in the first of these texts, judging 
both from the example of “bonum accidentale” that is used—namely, 
scientia—which is ontologically an accident, as well as from the reference 
to the first book of Aristotle's Eth. Nic. to support his own statement that 
“bonum est in substantia et accidente,”’ one would think that St. Thomas 
himself meant to limit the object of desire strictly to accidental being. For 
what is apparently referred to in Aristotle is his rejection of Plato's concep- 
tion of the good as a universal idea— v4 a2. Cf. Eth. Nic., 1, 4 (Bekker, 
1096a, 19-23). There Aristotle says in effect that, since the good is pre- 
dicated of substance and accident, and since substance is prior by nature 
to what is accidental, the good as applied to both cannot be univocal: 
74 Sayabay deyetar eal ev cep ti eott xat ev tH Toup xat ev TH Tos tt, TH 82 xx8" 


, 


alts xai % obsia modtepov tH puaet tod mode tt mapapdade yap todt’ fotxe xat ovp- 
Be8yxort tod dvtog, foot’ obx av ely nowt TIE Ext todtw tdda. 

St. Thomas, commenting on this passage, writes: “ . . . ea in quibus in- 
venitur prius et posterius, non videntur esse unius ordinis, et per consequens 
nec aequaliter unam ideam participare. Sed in bonis invenitur prius et 
posterius. Quod manifestat ex hoc quod bonum invenitur in eo quod quid 
est substantia, et similiter in qualitate, et etiam in aliis generibus. Mani- 
festum est autem quod illud quod est ens per seipsum, scilicet substantia, 
est naturaliter prius omnibus his quae non habent esse nisi in comparatione 
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realism of desire. A brief analysis of the idea will show us why. 

Desire, we have said, is realistic—it tends to a real object, an 
object existing in the physical order. Yet, for all this, desire is 
not in truth concerned with the proper reality of the object. The 
object of desire may well subsist in its own right, but it is neither 





ad substantiam, sicut est quantitas...” etc. Ergo. (Eth., 1, 6, ed. Vivés, 
p. 248b). From this point of view, the analogy in the good is identical 
with the analogy in being, just as the good secundum rem is identical with 
being. Thus, what is ontologically a substance is, in this light, sub- 
stantially good—bonum substantiale; and what is ontologically an accident 
is accidentally good—bonum accidentale. However, if being and good are 
materially identical (i.e., secundum rem), they are not formally so (i.e., 
secundum rationem); for “bonum dicit rationem appetibilis, quam non 
dicit ens” (ST, 1,5, 1c). The necessity of thus reverting to appetite in order 
to furnish a definition of the good by which it is formally distinguished from 
being, is explained clearly enough by St. Thomas in his commentary on the 
Ethics: “ ... bonum numeratur inter prima... Prima autem non pos- 
sunt notificari per aliqua priora, sed notificantur per posteriora, sicut 
causae per proprios effectus. Cum autem bonum proprie sit motivum 
appetitus, describitur bonum per motum appetitus, sicut solet manifestari 
vis motiva per motum” (Eth. 1, 1—ed. Vivés, p. 233b). Cf. also P. de 
Finance, Etre et Agir, p. 185, n. 1. The immediate consequence of this 
doctrine, however, is that if you want to manifest the analogy interior to, 
and proper to, the order of the good, you can only do so by analyzing the 
different ways in which appetite tends to the good. For an analogy in the 
ratio of the good as such, the analogy in being, with which the good is 
only materially identical, is not sufficient. Since the ratio of the good 
is revealed by appetite, only different sorts of love will suffice to introduce 
diversity into this ratio. Thus if we want to distinguish absolute good, 
bonum per se, from relative good, bonum secundum quid—and that strictly 
in the order of the good—it can only be in terms of two sorts of love, one 
directed to the thing in itself and for itself, the other tending to its object 
only because of the latter’s relation to something else. For when St. Thomas 
says: “... cum amor importet habitudinem appetitus ad bonum amantis, 
tot modis contingit aliquid amari, quot modis contingit aliquid esse bonum 
alterius (i.e., amantis)” (Div. Nom., 4, 9—ed. Parm., p. 313a), he might 
just as truthfully say, ‘Cum bonum importet habitudinem entis ad appetitum 
amantis, tot modis contingit aliquid esse bonum, quot modis contingit 
aliquid amari.’ For appetite and bonum are correlative terms, both of 
them original and primary, and both known, together with their modalities, 
only a posteriori, that is, from the original fact of love, which itself can 
only be observed and not deduced, and which is the dynamic synthesis of 
the two. For “... il faut admettre, sans prétendre le résoudre, le fait ori- 
ginal de la tendance. Le mouvement ne se déduit pas: il se constate, et 
tout ce qu'on peut faire, c’est d’en rendre compte . . .” (de Finance, Etre et 
Agir, p. 197). 
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considered nor loved precisely as subsistent."* What does this 
mean? Simply that desire, though realistic, is at the same time 
functional and abstractive—functional, because, along with its 
term, desire is subordinated to a higher synthesis, namely the 
perfection of the subject for whom the particular good is desired; 
abstractive, because it tends to its object simply in view of this 
synthesis, so that what alone counts is the specification of the 
existing object. Its existential uniqueness is of no importance 
whatever.” 


This does not mean, however, that the order of the good is completely 
heterogeneous to that of being—on the contrary, there are strict correlations 
between them. A thing must ezist in a certain way in order to be loved 
in a certain way. Yet the good is a new and fuller manifestation of being, 
and the distinctions proper to the good are not wholly convertible with 
those proper to being. Thus, concerning the problem we have in hand, 
St. Thomas teaches that ontologically accidental being can only be the 
object of desire and so bonum accidentale, and, likewise, that a being must 
subsist ontologically if it is to be a bonum substantiale and terminate 
direct love. However, not everything that subsists can be loved for itself 
as a substantial good—cf. ST, 2-2, 25, 3c; In 3, 28, 1, 2c, where St. Thomas 
explains why irrational substances can only be the object of desire; and, on 
the other hand, substances eminently qualified as bona substantialia, can at 
the same time be desired and so bona accidentalia—cf. In 4, 49, 1, 2, 1 ad 
3; ST, 2-2, 26, 3c, where St. Thomas explains how both types of love 
have their role in our relationship with God. Whereas, needless to say, 
what is ontologically a substance cannot at any time or from any point 
of view be ontologically as accident. 

Thus, although St. Thomas may seem, in the text cited at the begin- 
ning of this note, to found the analogy in the order of the good solely upon 
the analogy in being, it is in reality, and even according to his own doctrine, 
based on the different modalities of love. 

‘’* Cf. H.-D. Simonin, Autour de la solution. .., p. 265. 

'? It is because of this apparent neglect of the existential uniqueness of 
the term involved, that M. Madinier rejects the category of finality (under- 
stood as founded on desire) and the general theory of “the part and the 
whole,” as incapable of supplying an adequate explanation of human rela- 
tions and society. “Nous ne croyons pas... que l’esprit humain trouve 
dans la catégorie de finalité et dans les idées connexes de fonction et d’or- 
ganisation, de subordination et d’harmonie, tout ce que réclame le besoin 
d'intelligibilité qui est le fond méme de son étre... La difficulté est 
d’intégrer, dans une totalité, des étres qui, sujets spirituels, ont leur fin 
en eux-mémes, au-deld de toute nature empirique, et ne peuvent étre traités 
comme des instruments ou des moyens en vue d’une fin qui leur serait 
extérieure ... Nous avons besoin d’une catégorie qui ne nous permette 
pas seulement de comprendre les différents étres en les situant 4 |’intérieur 
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It may. be helpful to recall the distinction set up by St. Thomas 
between res and ens." The name res or “thing” is applied to 
being insofar as being is viewed from the side of essence. From 
this point of view, a being is, as it were, flattened out and deprived 
of its own proper and incommunicable interiority.” It is simply 
being as manifesting such and such a specific character, being as 


taleity.” On the other hand, ens or “being” designates the same 





d'une totalité dans laquelle ils sont pleinement absorbés et pour laquelle 
ils sont, mais qui nous explique la production d’une multiplicité d’étres 
dont la valeur infinie réside précisément dans leur singularité’’—Conscience 
et Amour (Paris, 1938), pp. 80-82. For some illuminating pages on the 
same problem, and from the thomistic point of view, see the article of 
M. Maritain, “La Personne et le bien commun,” Revue Thomiste, XLVI 
(1946), pp. 237-78; and that of P. de Finance, “Etre et Subjectivité,” 
Doctor Communis (Maii-Augusti, 1948), pp. 240-58. 


18 66 


et sic imponitur hoc nomen res, quod in hoc differt ab 
ente ... quod ens sumitur ab actu essendi, sed nomen rei exprimit quid- 
ditatem sive essentiam entis” (Ver., 1, lc). 

‘’* This neglect of the existential dimension is, after all, the reproach 
deservedly directed towards any philosophy that insists on approaching 
being solely from the side of essence—and, let us admit it, Thomism, at 
least until recent years, has not always avoided this pitfall. Though the 
principles of their philosophy admirably lend themselves to a development 
quite different, Thomists have too often concentrated, in their handling of 
certain problems—the questions of goodness, love, finality, liberty are cases 
in point—on being as essence or nature. As P. de Finance, in a work 
which admirably contrasts the approach to being from the side of essence 
with that from the side of existence (Cf. also M. Maritain, Existence and 
the Existent—translated by L. Galantiére and G. B. Phelan [New York, 
1948], especially pp. 62-84), observes: “... dans une métaphysique 
hantée par le souvenir du Platonisme ot |’individu n’apparaissait que 
comme une limitation de l’Idée, comment la subjectivité edt-elle pu faire 
pleinement reconnaitre sa valeur positive et originale? En tous cas, per- 
sonne ne le contestera: le mystére du Je dans son unicité et sa profondeur 
infinie, n’avait jamais été saisi avec la force dont il l’est de nos jours, ou du 
moins, cette saisie n’avait guére eu d’incidences sur la philosophie (here 
the author makes exception of Augustine and Pascal). Il était donc bien- 
faisant qu'une réaction vint nous forcer A reconnaitre l’importance de 
cette dimension du réel” (“Etre et Subjectivité,” p. 242). 

*° This expression: “being as taleity,” let it be noted, is employed here 
as equivalent to res, considéred as a transcendental (Cf. In 1, 2, 5 ad 2; 
ST, 1, 39, 3 ad 3); hence, it is not meant to signify essence as distinct from 
existence, but refers to the existing, concrete reality. The point is, however, 
that in view of the fundamentai distinction in thomistic metaphysics be- 
tween essence and existence, this reality can be considered from the 
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reality from the side of existence, from that actus essendi by the 
exercise of which each thing that is actively inserts itself in being, 
and is itself incommunicably. From this point of view, every 
being, however low on the scale of ontological perfection, has a 
certain depth of its own, a minimum, at least, of interiority proper 
to itself.” By its act of existence, each being poses itself as an 
absolute, as a concrete totality, and imitates on the level of the 
creature that sufficiency, perfection and exclusiveness that are the 
property of Subsistent Existence.” If other beings, side by side 
with it, share in this prerogative of exercising existence, never- 
theless each in that exercise is positively unique and irreplaceable. 
This is being, not as taleity, but as ipseity. 

If, then, desire is said to be functional and abstractive, what 
is meant is that it looks to being as taleity. The reason for this 
is not hard to find. For if the object of desire is loved in function, 
not of itself, but of another, if it necessarily represents itself as an 
actuation, a completion, a perfection of the one to whom it is 
referred, then the ontological relationship between the subject for 
whom a good is desired and that good itself is one of potency to 


‘ J 


‘outside,” as it were, as a concrete, individual, and existing nature, or from 
the “inside,” as a specified, but unique, irreplaceable, and incommunicable 
exercise of “actus essendi.” “Being as taleity” is being according to the 
former consideration. For “il faut bien distinguer ici la simple indivi- 
dualité, qui est de l’ordre de la nature, et l’ipséité, qui est de l’ordre de 
l'acte, de l’exister, tout en étant conditionnée par celle-la” (“Etre et Sub- 
jectivité,”” p. 254). See also the pages, cited in the preceding note, of 
Maritain’s book, Existence and the Evzistent. 

** It is precisely the recognition of this fact that makes it impossible 
to conceive the idea of being as simply the term of an ascending series of 
universals. For “ l’idée de |’étre n’exprime pas seulement dans les 
étres ce en quoi, tous communient, mais encore ce par quoi chacun est soi- 
méme incommunicablement” (“Etre et Subjectivité,” p. 243). For some 
interesting pages on the formation of the idea of being and the intellectual 
experience of being “du dedans” in the “moi,” see N. Balthasar, La Méthode 
en Métaphysique (Louvain, 1943). A different point of view on the forma- 
tion of the idea of being, but likewise arriving’ at the conclusion that “the 
worst metaphysical heresy is that which regards being as the genus gener- 
alissimum and makes it at one and the same time a univocal and pure 
essence” (op. cit., p. 33) can be found in the chapter on “Being,” in 
Existence and the Ezxistent by Maritain, pp. 10-46. 

* Cf. de Finance, “Etre et Subjectivité,” p. 254. 
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act.** Also, the union or synthesis envisaged is strictly passive, 
strictly one of possession; it will be the union of potency and act.” 
In such a union, however, the dominant note is specificity. For 
only as a specific existent, only as existing in such and such a 
nature, can the object serve to perfect or actuate the subject for 
whom it is desired.* If it is ordered to fulfill the needs of the 





** “Sed secundus modus similitudinis (i.e., ‘ex hoc quod unum habet 
in potentia et in quadam inclinatione illud quod aliud habet in actu’) causat 
amorem concupiscentiae . .. quia unicuique existenti in potentia, inquan- 
tum hujusmodi, inest appetitus sui actus. . .”” (ST, 1-2, 27, 3c). 
Ver., 22, 1, ad 3 and ad 8. 

** To this passive sort of union, on the model of form received in 
matter, where the élements are absorbed into a new synthesis which alone 
properly exists, must be opposed an active form of union—the presence to, 
and communion with, one another of two realities each existing in its own 
right. The “I-Thou” relationship of love which constitutes a we “... a 
l’intérieur duquel la conscience se pose comme relation de moi pour toi et 
de toi pour moi” (Madinier, Conscience et Amour, p. 97) is the perfect 
example of this last. It must be noted, however, as Madinier observes 
(ibid.), that such a union cannot be adequately conceptualized without 
either the intimateness of the union or the radical duality of the terms 
losing out. “De méme, sans doute, ne faut-il pas demander ce qu’est la 
dualité des moi dans |l’amour. Si on se le demande, on ne la comprend 
pas, car on se met en dehors d’elle et on ne saisit plus qu’une pluralité 
d’objets extérieurs les uns aux autres. La dualité des moi apparait au con- 
traire évidente, si l’on se place au dedans de la conscience aimante.”” Thus, 
claims Madinier, for a “théorie objectiviste de l'amour,” one should sub- 
stitute the “description de la conscience aimante.’’ In this connection, it 
is interesting to remark the phenomenological character of the text where 
St. Thomas himself tries to explain mutua inhaesio as an effect of love. See 
ST, 1-2, 28, 2. 

** We must insist again here (cf. n. 20) that in designating the object 
of desire as taleity, in opposition to ipseity, we do not dream of separating 
essence and existence, as if to say that essence, as distinct from existence, 
is the object of desire. On the contrary, we have affirmed with St. Thomas 
that desire is realistic—that it tends to an object in its concrete existence 
secundum esse naturae; cf. Ver., 21, lc: 


Cf. also: 


“Alio modo (i.e., in contrast to 
the way in which the true perfects the intellect) ens est perfectivum alterius 
non solum secundum rationem speciei, sed etiam secundum esse quod habet 
in rerum natura: et per hunc modum est perfectivum bonum; bonum enim 
in rebus est, ut Philosophus dicit in 6 Metaphys.”” The point is simply that 
the good, terminating desire, is being as perfectivum: “.. . cum ratio boni 
in hoc consistat quod aliquid sit perfectivum alterius per modum finis. . .” 
(Ver., 21, 2c); “Respectus autem qui importatur nomine boni, est habitudo 
perfectivi, secundum quod aliquid natum est perficere non solum secundum 
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potential, then since these needs are necessarily specific, depending 
on the nature of the being in potency, the object must have 
corresponding specific determinations. Indeed, the object will 
be good only to the extent that it has these determinations.” Any 
object with identical specific determinations will be equally good. 
As for the proper interiority of the object, this remains incommu- 
nicable, and therefore incapable of being appropriated or of 
entering as element into the structure of another being, into a 
passive potency-act synthesis.” 

The thirst of the potential, therefore, is in a sense indis- 
criminate—and its realism modified. The irreplaceable value of 
existence as uniquely exercised by a particular object is wholly lost 
upon it. Looking for the communicable, it must look to essence 
or nature, to the qualitative aspect of things, which, as St. Thomas 
observes, presents itself precisely as that which can be communi- 


rationem speciei, sed secundum esse quod habet in rebus” (Ver., 21, 6c). 
But no particular object is perfective precisely as uniquely and incom- 
municably exercising existence; it is perfective only because its existence 
is so specified as to be proportionate to the needs of the subject for whom it 
is desired. Thus the object must exist, but it is as a specific existent, and 
not as uniquely existing, that it terminates desire. “... unumquodque 
appetit bonum naturaliter sibi conveniens” (Ver., 22, 1, ad 4). 

** Compare the remark of St. Thomas: “Unicuique autem est bonum 
id quod est sibi connaturale et proportionatum” (ST, 1-2, 27, 1c). It 
should be noted, moreover, that if the object of desire is thus being viewed 
as taleity, it is also true that being as taleity can be good only as object of 
desire. For in this light, the being’s uniqueness, its proper and incom- 
municable exercise of existence (which we shall see, is the term of direct 
love) is ignored; and hence its goodness is necessarily limited simply to 
its being by nature proportioned to the needs of the subject. And it must 
be admitted that this is the more or less habitual way we view the reality 
around us. For, as P. de Finance observes: “Si essentielle que soit pour 
nous la présence des autres, rien n'est plus difficile que d’admettre qu’ils 
existent véritablement (i.e. that they are ‘des étres véritables, des sujets’, 
each uniquely exercising existence). Je n’apprends A sortir de moi-méme, 
A aimer les autres d’un amour sincérement désintéressé, que si je vois en 
eux l'image de Dieu (to Whom, he says, I must adhere ‘d’une adhésion 
émjnemment personnelle (comme) a la source de toute personnalité’) posée 
dans |’é¢tre par le méme Bon Vouloir” (“Etre et Subjectivité,” p. 255). 

*" “Telle est la signification profonde,” writes P. de Finance, “de la 
thése qui voit dans l’esse le principe formel par lequel une nature indi- 
viduelle devient un sujet concret, définitivement incommunicable (sup- 
positum)” (“Etre et Subjectivité,” p. 254). 
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cated.” It is thus by reason of their natures that two things are 
related as perfective and perfectible. And since desire views the 
object precisely as able to contribute to the perfection of the 
subject, it abstracts from the aspect of ipseity and is concerned 
only with the object as taleity. 

Turning back, therefore, to the analogy set up by St. Thomas 
between the good as object of desire and accidental being, we can 
at once understand how even when a substance is desired, the 
comparison still holds. The term of desire is called an “accidental 
good” because of its intrinsic reference to the perfectibility of a 
subject. Just as an accident is not being in and by itself as that 
which subsists, but only as that by which a substance is modified, 
so the term of desire is not considered a good in and by itself as 
that which subsists in goodness, but only as that by which 
something else may be good. Hence, even a substance, as 
desired, is only an accidental good because it is then loved not in 
view of its proper subsistence, but rather for some benefit to be 
derived from it.” 

However, desire is not the only type of love, nor abstractive 
realism the only realism of love. Indeed, the text we saw above 
contrasted desire with another sort of love—love of friendship, 
direct love—a love that takes for its object precisely what desire 
ignores. For the object of direct love is something considered as 
subsisting in goodness. Unlike the term of desire, it is loved, not 
in reference to the potentiality of another, but for itself; ** not as 
perfective, not for what can be communicated to and appropriated 
by the lover, but rather for that which is unalterably its own. In 
this case, the ontological relationship between lover and loved is 





** “Omnis forma, quantum est de se, communicabilis” (In 1, 4, 1, 
Ie). 

* Cf. Div. Nom., 4, 9; ST, 1-2, 26, 4c. 

*° “Cum aliquid amatur primo modo amoris (i.e., amore amicitiae), 
sic affectus fertur in rem amatam quod non recurrit in seipsum; quia ipsi 
rei amatae vult bonum, non ex ea ratione quia exinde aliquid accidat” 
(Div. Nom., 4, 10—ed. Parm., p. 317a). “Id quod amatur amore 
amicitale, simpliciter et per se amatur; quod autem amatur amore con- 
cupiscentiae, non simpliciter et secundum se amatur, sed amatur alteri” 
(ST, 1-2, 26, 4c). 
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not one of potency and act, but of act and act.” It is no longer a 
question of passive synthesis, but of active union.” The term of 
direct love is not loved as a res, a taleity, an existing nature; it is 
loved as being, ens, ipseity—it is loved precisely for its proper 
and incommunicable subsistence. Thus, speaking of this direct 
love between persons (and, as we shall see, such love in its full 
and proper sense can exist only between persons), Maritain can 
say: 


Love does not look to qualities, to natures or essences ...; what I 
love is the deepest, most substantial and hidden, most existential 
reality of the beloved being—a metaphysical center that is more 
profound than all the qualities and essences I can discover and 
enumerate in him. Ultimately, what I love is his person... and 
personality is rooted in subsistence. ** 


The term of direct love, therefore, is loved as really existing, 
precisely as exercising its own act of existence. It is loved as 
ipseity, an alter ipse “* to the subject, and the subject acts and 
comports himself for the sake of the beloved even as he does for 
himself.” He is loved as oneself, writes Roland-Gosselin, but the 
love directed to him has its term in him, in his personality; he is 
loved for himself and not in view of one’s own self.” 


Thus, just as desire is not the same as direct love, so the 
precise formality according to which the object is loved in each 
case is different. Love, in general, is realistic—true enough; but 
this realism is analogous when applied to the two types of love. 


** “Primus modus similitudinis (i.e., ex hoc quod utrumque habet 
idem in actu) causat amorem amicitiae, seu benevolentiae...” (ST, 1-2, 
27, 3c). 

** See note 25. 

La personne et le Bien commun, pp. 249-50. 

“ Cf. ST, 1-3, 28, lc. 

* |. (Amans) vult et agit propter amicum sicut propter seipsum, 
quasi reputans amicum idem sibi” (ibid., 2c). “To say that union in love 
makes the being we love another ourself for us is to say that it makes 
that being another subjectivity for us...” (Maritain, Existence and the 
Existent, p. 84). And subjectivity, he explains, here “signifies subsistence 
and Self (cf. p. 73, n. 7)—“something unique and singular, incom- 
municable and unconceptualisable” (p. 80). 

** Le désir du bonheur. .., p. 166. 
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For, on the one hand, the object is loved according to its proper 
and incommunicable reality, its subsistence, while, on the other, 
it is loved for what is communicable, for the perfection to be had 
from it. In one case, it is the object in itself and as an absolute 
that is loved; in the other, it is its reality as relative to the subject 
—reality considered, not precisely as belonging to the object, but 
rather as capable of actuating the subject. Thus the two types 
of love are distinct, and the formalities of their respective objects, 
as also the manner in which each tends to the real, are different. 


The good as object of desire is qualified as exterior *’— 
exterior, that is, to the subject for whom it is good—precisely 
because it is founded on the ontological relationship of potency 
and act. Desire, writes P. Sertillanges, is founded on wealth and 
poverty: actual poverty and potential wealth.” It is therefore 
strictly of a good not yet possessed,” but for which the subject 
is in potency. Lacking a good in himself, the subject seeks for it 
outside himself, and his intention is, as we have seen, strictly one 
of appropriation. He tends to a real object existing outside and 
independently of himself, but he is interested in it only to the 
extent that the object’s reality may be dominated and possessed 
by himself. Its proper independence he ignores. Now this sort 
of exteriority, proper to the object of desire, appears moderate 
when compared to the exteriority of the good as term of direct 
love. The good, as terminating desire, is really only materially 
exterior—for it is not as exterior and independent of the subject 
that it is desired, but rather as able to be possessed and enjoyed by 
the subject. The term of direct love, however, would seem to 
be formally exterior—for it is precisely as an independent sub- 


*’ See, for example, L.-B. Geiger, La Participation dans la philosophie 
de S. Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 1942). “... il faut ajouter en outre que la 
fin, of s’achévera la bonté de |’étre fini, lui est nécessairement exté- 
rieure...” (ibid., pp. 58-59). 

** A.-D. Sertillanges, “Le désir et la volonté selon saint Thomas 
d’Aquin,” Revue de Philosophie, No. 11 (1909, pp. 501-15; cf. p. 504). 

** That is precisely why St. Thomas refuses to attribute appetite, in 
the sense of desire, to God: “Quamvis in Deo dicatur esse voluntas, non 
tamen conceditur ibi esse appelitus; quia... appetitus proprie est rei non 
habitae. Deus autem totum suum bonum in se habet” (In 1, 45, 1,1, ad 1). 
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sistence, an alter ipse that it is loved. Hence St. Thomas, 
considering ecstasy as an effect of love, can write: 


The second type of ecstasy (i.e., resulting from the operation of the 
appetitive, as contrasted with the apprehensive, power) is caused by 
love directly; by love of friendship, simply; by love of concupiscence 
(i.e., desire), not simply but in a restricted sense. For in love of 
concupiscence, the lover is carried out of himself only to a certain 
extent—insofar, namely, as not being satisfied with enjoying the 
good he already possesses, he seeks to enjoy something outside 
himself. But since he seeks to have this extrinsic good for himself, 
his affection does not go out from himself simply, but instead ter- 
minates finally within him. On the other hand, in love of friendship, 
a man’s affection goes out from himself simply. For he wishes 
and does good to his friend by caring and providing for him, for his 
sake. *° 


Thus the realism of direct love is thorough-going and radical; 
its term is the incommunicable and independent subsistence of a 
being exterior to the subject himself. The problem arises, 
however, when we confront this radical “exteriority” of the term 
of direct love’ with the common axiom: “What is loveable to 
each one is his own good,” “ or again; “whatever good we love, 
If everything we love is loved by us only 
insofar as it is ours, how can we love what presents itself as 
radically exterior to us and resisting appropriation? How can the 
proper, independent, and incommunicable subsistence of a being 
other than ourselves be in any way considered our good? The 
object of desire presents no such difficulty since it is loved not for 


” 42 


we love as our own. 





“° “Secundum extasim (i.e., secundum vim appetitivam) facit amor 
directe, simpliciter quidem amor amicitiae, amor autem concupiscentiae non 
simpliciter, sed secundum quid. Nam in amore concupiscentiae quodam- 
modo fertur amans extra seipsum, inquantum scilicet non contentus gaudere 
de bono quod habet, quaerit frui aliquo extra se. Sed quia illud extrinsecum 
bonum quaerit sibi habere, non exit simpliciter extra se, sed talis affectio 
in fine intra ipsum concluditur. Sed in amore amicitiae affectus alicujus 
simpliciter exit extra se; quia vult amico bonum, et operatur bonum, quasi 
gerens curam et providentiam ipsius propter ipsum amicum” (ST, 1-2, 28, 
3c). See also Div. Nom., 4, 10—ed. Parm., p. 317a. 

“ “« . . Unicuique est diligibile proprium bonum” (In 3, 29, 1, 3, 
‘sed contra’ 2). 

“ “ .. Unumquodque inquantum est bonum nostrum” (Div. Nom.. 
4, 9—ed. Parm., p. 3l4a). 
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what is existentially proper to it, but for what is communicable 
and can be appropriated. But the term of direct love does present 
a problem. It is not enough to say that “our own good exists 
and is preserved in the good we love’; * the question is to under- 
stand how. This is the basic problem confronting a philosopher 
of love, and it is one of crucial importance. For only when he 
understands precisely how the proper subsistence, the ipseity, 
of a being exterior to the subject can yet be considered the good 
of the subject, will he be in a position to grasp the nature of 
the good as term of direct love, and the meaning of that love 
itself. 


Woodstock College 


45 (6 


... Ipsi bono amato proprium bonum inest et conservatur” (ST, 
2-2, 28, Ic). 











GUILT, GOD 
AND PERFECTION, II 


PAUL WEISS 


L. a man is to avoid guilt, his efforts must be supplemented 
by others, and the supplement must somehow be accredited 
to him*. He would then still be finite, inadequate, not 
doing all he ought, but there would be no wrong committed or 
right omitted for which he could be charged, since what he left 
out would be supplied, and what he distorted would be rectified. 
There would then be no unrealized good for which he could be 
said to be guilty. Despite a man’s failure to do all that ought 
to be done, what ought to be done will then in fact be done. 

(e) A God would have the wisdom, power and concern to do 
all that must be done to supplement man’s activities in such a way 
that only good is done, and this everywhere. If we could count 
on his existence, concern and aid, we could be sure of getting the 
right help and to the right degree. Only a God is both powerful 
and wise enough to provide all the help that would be needed, 
and only a God is good and wise enough to give it always at the 
right time and in the right way. He alone can guarantee the 
perfect production of whatever was distorted and left undone 
because of man’s impotence, ignorance and folly. It is tempting 
therefore to claim that men always do, or that they always should 
look to a God for the aid they need if good is to be fully realized. 

Yet none of us is too sure that there is such a God, and 
certainly none of us is clear as to just what he does and can do. 
Whether men seek to reach him through faith or reason they do 
not reach the depths of his being, and therefore have no adequate 
warrant for the belief that he does all the good that men fail to do, 
or that this good which he does is added to man’s account. Those 





* The second Wingate Lecture, delivered at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, April, 1954. For the first part, see this journal, VIII 
(Sept. 1954), pp. 30-48. 
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who accept God without ado have to accept as well the idea that 
his unknown will must at times be done, preventing us from 
knowing what he might or will do, while those who claim to 
know him through rational means never know him exhaustively, 
and cannot therefore know all that he does do to the good. 

Nor must God be thought to cut down the size of man’s obli- 
gation to the good and assign to man only that portion which he 
can realize. Were there a God who did proportion the good to 
human capacities, he would be a God who reduced man’s stature 
and value at the same time that he denied to the full good a 
desirable involvement with man. The smaller the obligations, the 
less the dignity of man. He who would cut man’s responsibility 
off from a portion of the good would reduce man’s value at the 
same time that he would deny to part of the good a role in human 
affairs. He would debase, not ennoble man, betray not conserve 
the good. 

Nor is the good now realizable; no God in fact has offered it 
to us in a manageable form. We are not caste men with 
caste duties, nor are we men of a limited station with correspond- 
ing limited tasks. We are cosmic beings, all on a level, with a 
single duty to the good overarching the minor duties that we also 
have as local men. It is that overarching duty we cannot indi- 
vidually fulfill. 

Nor is it sound doctrine to maintain that men always do or 
should look to God for supplementary aid. Firstly, they do not 
always look to God for help. Atheists never do, and the rest do 
so infrequently. Secondly, there are times when it is desirable 
to look to the forces of nature, to society or to specialists such as 
doctors, engineers and architects for supplementary aid. Even 
more troubling is the fact that if God is all-powerful, wise and 
virtuous he should be able to realize the good entirely, without 
any help from men. Instead of supplementing man’s efforts, 
God should then make such efforts unnecessary. The infinite 
might of God cannot be withstood by anything. If God does not 
take it to be his task to realize that part of the good which is 
beyond man’s present or eventual competence, it is hard to under- 
stand what could be meant by saying that he is both good and 
powerful. And most disturbing of all, if God supplements man’s 
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activities man and God together must already have realized the 
entire good. Yet no more good seems to be realized than what is 
actually produced in this world through the actions of space-time 
beings. If more than this is or has been realized, it is still far less 
than all the good there should be, since our world is so evidently 
streaked with remediable evil. If there were a supplementary 
power doing the good man ought but cannot, it is then one which 
stopped short of doing all the good that could be done. It is 
therefore not to be identified with a good and powerful God. 

Were there a God, all powerful and good, concerned with 
helping every man whenever he was in the slightest difficulty—a 
supposition hard to reconcile with the tragic facts of daily life, 
with man’s occasional wracking thirst, insufferable hunger, bleak 
misery and crushing frustrations—there might be some point in 
turning immediately to him. But then it would no longer be 
correct to say that God created beings of worth and strength. No 
longer would religion be the giving of oneself at one’s best to 
God for judgment and support. Instead it would be a way of 
cancelling out all human virtue and worldly effort, thus making 
a cipher out of one of God's supposed creations. If God demanded 
that we make ourselves into a nothing before we become 
acceptable to him, he would ask us to deny the value of what is 
supposed to be God's highest achievement-——groping, inquiring, 
thinking, honest men. 

If there be a God to whom men should appeal, he is at best a 
being in the background, awaiting the outcome of specific human 
efforts. Only if and as those efforts fail should men appeal for 
and be given aid. Only if and as the work that can be done 
in this world proves unsatisfactory do men have the need and 
ought they enjoy the benefit of looking to whatever power there 
be beyond the natural world. 

We must put off an appeal to God until we have come to the 
end of our efforts. To appeal to him at the beginning is sum- 
marily to deny ourselves virtues, promise, instruments. Man is 
inescapably guilty, but it does not follow that he has no hope but 
God, that only God can do what is needed if all the good is to be 
done. 

Faith is the confidence that there is a God and that he alone 
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answers man’s need for help. Confidence is the faith that no 
God is necessary and that the need is answerable in this world. 
It is confident non-believers that we must first attempt to be. As 
philosophers we must deny ourselves the right to find an answer 
in a religious faith until we know that all other alternatives are 
unsatisfactory, leaving us still inescapably, unjustly guilty. 

A reference to religion which does not sweep through every 
dimension of existence distorts its meaning and misconstrues its 
import. Reference is made to it now only to focus on the fact 
that an appeal for help is a sign of weakness and opens the indi- 
vidual to injury as well as to benefit. By looking for help he 
submits himself and others to an exterior power. This is an 
extremity to be avoided as long as one can; forced to look for help, 
one ought to maintain as much control as possible in the situation 
in which one is embroiled and look for help only to the degree 
that one then and there falls short. 

Every request for aid is a confession of failure, of deficiency, 
of inadequacy. It is never to be made unnecessarily, for one 
thereby wrongly risks man’s promise and hope. No more help 
than is needed ought to be asked by anyone. He who appeals to 
God whenever he is in difficulty, confesses to a degree of failure 
no one has a right to make in advance. Only those who find that 
some tasks are necessarily beyond natural powers can rationally 
justify a need to appeal for supernatural aid. Only those who 
find man radically impotent and all other aids necessarily defective, 
or who think the good must be fulfilled regardless of what the 
world itself can do, can make out a case for the desirability of 
appealing at once to a God to guarantee that all failures will be 
changed into unqualified successes. 

So far as the obligating good is concerned there is no need 
to turn to God for help. The natural world contains all that is 
needed in order that what ought to be done is done; it is 
unnecessary to suppose that there are unavoidable ethical failures 
which a God must make good, that there is an inescapable guilt 
for him to erase. Men will eventually fail to do all that should 
be done even when they are able to get supplementary aid from 
the rest of nature. But this is due to the fact that the good has 
needs which an ethics does not encompass. This failure has 
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nothing to do with obligation, but only with the power, the 
coming to be and the preservation of the good. 

Adequate power is now available and open to present use, 
enabling the possible good to be realized within a finite time. 
This must be so. Whatever problems the world sets the world 
itself must answer, for a problem is a request for whatever 
answers there in fact are. The question why effect b occurred 
seeks the cause of 6. If a alone were the cause of b, the question 
would ask for nothing more or less than the nature of a. Ii 
there were no cause of b, the question would have to be 
restated so as to express precisely what is wanted, say, “why do 
men believe there is a cause” or something similar. There 
would be no more appropriateness in asking why the effect 
occurred, were there no cause, than there would be in asking 
of the world, “why does speed love to subdivide the angles 
of a rainbow?” This last question is not meaningless. It is a 
good question in fact, a most appropriate though not a precise 
question regarding the nature of the exact formulation of the 
relation of speed to illusion, angles to curves, movement to 
pattern. But it is an inappropriate question when addressed to 
the world, for this contains no answer to it. 

Only a foolish program asks us to dismiss various questions 
as meaningless because they have not yet been answered in the 
course of the history of philosophic speculation, or because they 
do not conform to the requirements of modern science, logic or 
usage, or because they cannot be answered by following the 
procedures of physics, sociology or dialectical materialism. But 
it is wise to distinguish precisely formulated from vague questions, 
and to recognize that questions appropriate in one context may be 
most inappropriate in another. He who wants to determine what 
questions he ought to address to the world must look to the world 
to see what answers it allows. Not until he has shown that no 
answer to a given question is possible at the place where he looks 
for its answer, can he rightly say it is not an appropriate question 
when addressed just there. We must then reverse the con- 
temporary Kantian-positivistic attempt to judge the intelligibility of 
ontology, theology and ethics in terms of what questions can be 
formulated apart from the world. Instead, we must first see 
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what the world is like before we can decide what questions we 
are to ask of it. The reversal means that the questions which the 
world itself raises the world itself answers. Such a view | think 
is at the root of all significant inquiry; I take it to be of the essence 
of a philosophy of metaphysical naturalism. 

The demand for power which the good makes is a question 
which it asks of and which must be answered by the world of 
actualities. That world contains all that the good could possibly 
require to have done for it there; it is a possibility for just that 
power, neither more nor less. To provide that power is to bring 
the ideal good to full realization. For man to realize the good 
without residue, he needs only to have added to his own power all 
the rest of the power there is in the world. 

The power that men need in order that the good be realized 
is therefore now available. It may not be used by men; if used, 
it may not be properly used. But if the rest of the world will do 
nothing but good, and if man accepts that work as his own, then 
despite the finitude of his knowledge, control and energy, he will 
meet his responsibility to the all-encompassing good, and avoid 
the guilt whose presence would otherwise be at once inevitable, 
paradoxical and unjust. And this is what man is constantly trying 
to do. 

Early in his career a man makes a good deal of external power 
his own by forging tools, learning nature’s ways and by 
cooperating with other men. As he grows in stature he functions 
as part of a family, community, society and finally of a civilization. 
Each of these, by the very fact that he is a member of it, does a 
great deal of the good he would otherwise find beyond his capac- 
ities. The individual soldier fights for the nation, not merely in 
the sense that he represents the rest or that his fighting may 
eventually benefit them, but in the sense that the others identify 
themselves with him. It is for this reason that they deserve the 
rewards and also the punishments which go with victory and 
defeat. There is collective responsibility because the members of 
a nation are continued and completed by all the others. Similarly 
each member of a civilization—an interlocked world of men which 
eventually should embrace them all, and inside of which they 
engage in the arts and sciences and all the other activities that 
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mark them off from beast-——is completed by the others. The 
church, school, hospital and court, the drama, music, sculpture, the 
lilerature, experiments, ideology—every part of the civilization is 
an extension of every member of it. To be civilized is to accept— 
not necessarily consciously—the civilization’s achievements, and is 
thus to accomplish far more than any one individual could possibly 
do. It is to accomplish far more even than any set of men, any 
co-operating group of them can, for these can only add their bits 
together, whereas the institutions which a civilization encompasses 
and which a man can treat as an extension of himself, have a 
structure, career, and mode of operation transcending the powers 
of any number of men. 

A civilization, and thus the smaller units of society, com- 
munity and family, is constituted not of everything there is, but 
only of men and the things they make possible and attend to. A 
vast, vast world lies outside. Any man who was content to be 
merely civilized would lose much of what he ought to have. 
Before a man can be said to have power enough to bring about the 
good, he must identify himself with the non-civilized world about 
him. This the stoics in a sense knew. But they were content to 
identify themselves with others only so far as those things were 
law-abiding objects, exhibiting a common rationale. They tended 
to neglect the fact that a man ought to make himself one with the 
others as things of value, as beings which have some merit in 
themselves and which can be used to bring about a maximum 
degree of good in themselves and others. 

The most powerfu! of men is not only part of a civilization and 
a world of laws; he is also part of a world of value. By adopting 
as his the power and performance of the rest, he thereby does 
allhe ought. To be sure, no man is now this powerful; none does 
all that he might. In part this is due to the fact that the things 
in the world are not concordant; their several powers are not put 


to maximum beneficial use. In part it is also due to the fact that 
men themselves do less than they individually might. And in 
part it is due to the fact that men’s acceptance of the rest is in- 
complete, half-hearted. Very few live much of the time as full 
members of a civilization, environed by a world of valuable beings. 
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Very few therefore are in a position to add to the good they do, 
the good that is done by the rest. 

The acceptance of the work of others is not an act of reason 
but of being. It is not a matter of deliberation or decision but of 
direct and immediate identification, of conformity to the rhythm 
and submission to the outcome of the harmonious working of 
whatever else there be. Each individual makes the identification 
in his own way. Each can distort the nature and outcome of the 
workings of the rest, belittle or exaggerate it, betray himself and 
them. The good presents each with an imperious demand which 
they as individuals, as less than all there is, cannot meet, but 
which they, without ceasing to be individuals, can meet so far as 
the work of all the rest is made their own. The good then that 
ought to be realized can be realized. But how it will be realized 
depends upon what man does with his opportunities. 

Our original paradox is now dissolved, and this without 
having to make any reference to a supernatural being. The solu- 
tion to the other eight paradoxes with which we began these 
lectures follow as a matter of course." We contrasted the good 
as intended with the good as realized through agencies not 
intended; ethics as rational with the need to use powers outside 
reason; ethics as universally binding with the need to take 
account of vital differences between men; formal ethics with the 
need to attend to specific situations; ethics as directed to the 
future with a concern for the present; ethics as oriented toward 
the good with the facts of evil; ethics as commending self- 
sacrifice with a respect for the individual; ethics as giving 
primacy to justice with the primacy of mercy. In all these cases, 
the good is focussed on in the guise of possibility, containing no 
reference to particular individuals or situations. This good is 
then set over against this limited world of ours, with its vital 
distinctions and restrictive conditions. The contrast is intolerable 
as long as it is forgotten that the good in the one sense is abstract 
and in the other concrete, and that its demands are insatiable only 
from the perspective of what is less than the whole universe in 
being or in spirit. What is less than the whole is subject to a 


See this journal, VIII (Sept. 1954), p. 30. 
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demand by the good which it cannot avoid and yet cannot meet. 
But the demand can be met by the whole, and by any part that can 
identify itself with that whole. 

Whereas the abstract good, intended, rational, universal and 
all the rest defines what the concrete individual must do, and 
cannot be subject to any qualification by individual men, the 
whole of actuality gives that good a special meaning as being 
nothing more than the whole of actuality perfected. Viewed from 
the perspective of the whole, the good is no longer merely abstract, 
intended, rational and so on; it is instead a relevant, producible, 
vital objective which needs nothing more than the proper use of 
existent powers to become adequately realized. There is paradox 
in short only when the good, which is to be realized in the 
whole of actualities, is adopted by man as his responsibility but in 
abstraction from himself as integral with the rest of the world as 
here and now, dynamic, concrete, variegated and powerful. 

All ethical questions are raised and are therefore answerable 
in this world. For the ethical man there is, then, no need to 
make any reference to religion. In fact, religion and ethics 
are so independent of one another, that they sometimes are quite 
opposed. From the standpoint of this world and of an ethics 
appropriate to it, the demands of religion are in fact often 
arbitrary, surely incomplete and sometimes downright wicked. 

Most evidently, all religions make arbitrary demands, and 
must do so. A religion requires a ritual, practice of some sort, 
and these must fit into limited contexts. The voice of the infinite 
always speaks in finite fragments and is heard to say different 
things in different parts of the world. A man must either keep 
his hat on or take his hat off when he prays; whichever he does 
he can at most reflect and cannot mirror the infinite, unqualified 
intent of his God. Liberals in religion who seek to make God’s 
injunctions reasonable overlook this point entirely; they forget 
that no matter what they supposed their God to ask it would be 
something, finite, restricted, with a significant alternative which, 
more likely than not, some other religious man recognized to be 
the very thing God wanted him to entertain and carry out. 

Religions not only ask men to do what, from the point of 
view of a transcendent God, can at best be something symbolic 
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and arbitrary, but they necessarily make incomplete demands. 
Every religion speaks in organ-toned generalities, some of which 
are too broad even for an abstract ethics. No ethics can ask us 
not to lie, not to kill, not to covet except so far as these acts are 
essential to the production or being of the good; but a religion can 
and does make such requests, and without explanation or justifica- 
tion, as mere edicts of a God. And since this is a contingent 
world with new situations and problems arising every day, 
a religion must move beyond its dogmas to particular cases in ways 
no one can antecedently specify. To be sure, the application of 
ethical principles is also hazardous and unpredictable. But 
whereas the problem of moving from universal to particular is 
only vexatious for ethics, it is serious, crucial for religion. What 
a religious man does here and now contains the secret of his 
destiny; what the ethical man does here and now merely con- 
tributes to his total character as good and bad. It is vital for a 
religious man to know whether a “white” lie is a lie at all. He 
appeals to tradition, commentaries, rabbis, priests for a definite 
answer; his very existence, the entire value of his life, hangs on 
the nature of the reply. In some cases this may be an important 
question for an ethical man too; but for the most part it is only a 
minor one whose answer adds but a mite to the whole answer as 
to just how good and bad he is. The demands of a religion are 
more general, more abstract than the actual world can use and 
which the individual can, for his own salvation, tolerate. 
Regardless of ethics, indeed in defiance of it, the religious man 
must in some way move from the abstract, religious generalities 
to the concrete and satisfactory religious act. He starts higher 
and ends lower than the ethical man does, and cannot therefore 
ever be wholly caught within an ethical frame. 

More important by far is the fact that, from the standpoint 
of ethics, religions often make unethical, downright wicked 
demands. Abraham is asked to kill his first born. Christ tells 
one man not to bury his own father, and tells another to leave 
his parents without another word, without even a farewell. 
Buddha leaves his wife and one day old child, as though these 
were not his first obligation, not to be put aside even by one 
who sought to do good to everything in the universe. Krishna 
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tells Ajuna not to lay down his arms, but to engage in a 
bloody battle, to kill his own revered teacher and his own 
kinsmen. There is a good reason why such anti-ethical in- 
junctions are found in all religions. The ways of a God are 
not the ways of man; he need not conform to any human 
demand. A God always has his own reasons, his own standards; 
we have no way, we have no right, we have no warrant for 
supposing that he accepts without qualification or amendment the 
good men try to realize, or that the way in which they realize the 
good duplicates his way, or even that it conforms to what he 
wants them to do. 

The point is well made in the story of Cain and Abel. These 
brothers were apparently equally devout. But only Abel’s sacri- 
fice was acceptable. God gave no reason for accepting it; nor did 
he have to give one. It would be absurd to expect him to justify 
his ways to man. The same lesson is taught in the story of Job. 
Job at last gets his opportunity to argue with God, to ask God why 
Job, a righteous man, should be made to suffer. God's answer 
is essentially that God has the power to do anything, that he has 
his own reasons, his own standards. 

The God, the demands, the rules of a religion are of a different 
order from the good, the reasons and the guides of an ethics. To 
reduce the one to the other is to injure both. A religious ethics 
either defines that to be right what God commands, and thus 
denies ethics its rationality and sometimes endorses as humanly 
right what is in fact humanly horrible, or it affirms that God 
commands only that which is ethically desirable, thereby making 
God a useless hypothesis and hiding the fact that ethics is an 
independent, autonomous discipline. No one can avoid the risk 
that what he endorses his God may not, that what he does his God 
will not like, that though he acts with Abel his fate may be that 
of Cain. 


Ethics stands in no need of God or of religion; these are, we 
have now tried to show, at best useless and at worse obstacles to 
the good ethical life. But it does not follow that there is no 
warrant for a reference to God and no place for religion. Though 
the ethical paradox is adequately handled without recourse to 
them, there are questions left over which an ethics cannot handle. 
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It is these which compel a reference to God, and lead us to reopen 
the question of the nature, need and validity of religion. 

An ethics presupposes the reality of an ideal. That ideal 
cannot be reduced to an aspect of actualities, or treated as a pro- 
jection of some private idea, for in these ways one would deny 
the elementary truth that nothing will be unless it first can be. 
The possible is a pre-condition for the actual that is to be, and 
must stand over against it with a being of its own. All striving, 
all time, the replacement of this object by that, presupposes an 
abstract, indeterminate future, to be made actual, concrete, 
determinate and present. 

The ideal good is nothing less than the all-inclusive possible 
future, a single “can be” facing the entire actual world, and which 
a part of that world, man, ought to try to make actual. That 
good, as we have seen, is the correlative of the actual world; each 
is to be defined in terms of the other. The actual is perfected, by 
the ideal; the ideal should be exhaustively embodied in the actual. 

The two, actuality and ideality are connected through an 
agency which is and must be at least as real, as substantial as they 
are. Were it not, they would be two independent powers. The 
ideal would then have to be substantial or be sustained by some 
substance, so as to enable it to stand over against the actual world. 
\s such it would not need men to make it real, for it would be 
fully real already. And no act by men or by it would give that 
good a purchase in this world, for this world would be entirely 
alien to it, separated from it by an infinite abyss. 

A possible good, a good for this actual world, is a relevant 
good, distinct yet inseparable from, connected with the actual 
world for which it is a possibility. The connection between it 
and the actual, in some consonance with tradition, | term 
Existence. Existence spreads between the actual and the ideal, 
holding them apart when and as it makes them correlative. 
\ctualities are centres of existence, encompassed in a single 
existence which expresses itself also in the form of a single prospect, 
an ideal future that the actualities ought to bring about. 

Existence lacks unity, intelligibility; it neither judges nor 
evaluates. All it does is to terminate in a plurality of actualities 
on one side and a correlative ideal on the other. Existence is 
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thus more a counter-weight than a substitute for God. That a 
God is needed is evident from the fact that existence comes to 
diverse expression in the ideal and the actual. Let us, in the short 
span remaining, concentrate on this last fact. 

The classical Greeks have no possibility left over. They have 
exhaustively fulfilled themselves. They are perfect Grecks, all 
that Greeks can be. It could not be otherwise. If there were a 
possibility relevant to the Greeks which they failed to realize, that 
possibility would now be forever beyond realization. It would 
be a “can be” which as a matter of fact could not be. 

Whatever can be must not only be capable of realization—as 
we have urged up to now—it must in fact be realized. An epoch 
of history should therefore be defined in terms of some limited 
possibility germane at the beginning and fulfilled at the end. 
Such a possibility is not the good, for firstly the good is realized 
by no one people and at no one limited time, and secondly, the 
good remains outside all epochs, the test of each and of its forms 
of realization. 

All peoples then necessarily fulfill themselves. There is 
nothing we have a right to ask of them but what they in fact have 
done. It is of the very essence of classical Greeks to have had 
slaves, to have been without atomic bombs, to have had great 
dramatists, philosophers, historians, to have been without a sense 
of a brooding God hovering over the waters. And yet it is true 
that we rightly judge them as having been barbarians in a 
different key from the barbarian hordes that environed them and 
the barbarian Romans that followed them. This can be the case 
only if there is a possibility still relevant to them which they did 
not in fact fulfill. That possibility is relevant to them not as 
Greeks but as men. We have no right to chide them for failing 
to be a different kind of historic Greek; but we have a right to 
criticize them for failing to be full men. We can make the same 
judgment of the Romans and of ourselves. We can and ought 
to judge ourselves and all other peoples in common terms, in 
terms of a possibility germane to man qua man. 

If the different realizations of the possibilities which are 
relevant to different epochs are to add up to the realization of the 
single possibility which is germane to man over the course 
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of history, there must be a being which will take each realization 
—and thus the actualities and the possibilities of those epochs— 
and relate them one with the other in such a way as to exhaust the 
meaning of that single possibility. He may add to each realization 
some additional value, or he may relentlessly judge each in terms 
of the meaning of the good he himself embodies. We do not 
know just what he does or how he decides. But we do know 
that he must put Greek over against Roman and judge them both, 
in terms of a possibility relevant to the nature they share. 

We need to refer to God in order to be able to say that Greeks 
are not only Greeks but also men, perfect in the one case and 
deficient in the other. We need to refer to God in order that 
the different goods that are relevant to men as living in different 
periods of history may total to an exhaustive expression and ful- 
fillment of the entire good. We need to refer to God in order 
that history be a single story and not a series of disconnected 
epochs, completely encapsulating the beings which dwell within 
them. God is needed in order to make the work of men at 
different times into the work of mankind in history, and to make 
the various realizations of the good in the course of time into a 
single exhaustive realization of the entire good for all time. 

These observations run a serious risk of being misconstrued, 
particularly in this Cartesian Age. It sounds as though we have 
come hack to Descartes’ thesis that a being exists for only a 
moment, and that any apparent persistence or connection between 
beings in time requires reference to a conservatively creating 
God—with only the addition that the moments at which beings 
exist are of epoch length. It sounds too as though we accepted 
Whitehead’s remedy for this difficulty, and held that things acted 
in terms of final causes, or ideals, brought to bear on them 
through the agency of a demi-urgos or God. Neither of these 
interpretations of what is here intended is correct. Without God 
there would be ethics and there would be history; there would 
even be an ideal, correlative with actualities, produced by 
existence. But without God the ethical ideal could remain un- 
realized, and the course of history would leave in its wake myriads 
of possibilities which were not capable of realization. 

An eternal God is needed to guarantee that the totality of 
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historic occurrences totals to the exhaustive meaning of the good. 
A judging God is needed to give the good a normative exterior 
status. A concerned God is needed to make the meaning of man 
at once integral to the being of epochal types, and to be exhausted 
by the totality of men who live in this world of ours. A separated 
God is needed to allow the person of a man to have a distinct being 
of its own, capable of expressing itself through an epochal type in 
the course of time. 

\t this point we may be challenged, even sternly admonished: 
“This acknowledgment of God, ingenious, correct or mistaken, 
as the case may be, is not open to you at all. You have accepted 
as basic the principle that for the questions which the world sets 
the world provides an answer. Either the world sets the question 
of the unity of the epochs of history—a question which asks after 
God—and therefore provides the answer to it, or it does not set 
that question and you have no way of knowing either the question 
or the answer.” We cannot, I think, take either alternative. 
The question to which God answers is both in and out of the 
world, and the answer is in both places too. 

The actual and the ideal are now at once apart and together. 
As such they ground the double question of how they are apart 
and how they are together. The first half is answered by 
existence. The second half is answered by God. Both answers 
are in and out of the world of actualities. We will attend here 
only to the second. 

From the very beginning we are confronted with a unity 
whose nature is but vaguely grasped; we have that unity in the 
form of a question. To answer that question we continue to 
move beyond the world. The answer is the unity as over against 
the very elements, actuality and ideality, which it unifies. 

We know the question and we know the answer because we 
have the answer to begin with in the form of a question constituted 
by ourselves in an inchoate unity of which the ideal is another 
component. In a word, while in history we are beyond history; 
twentieth century beings, we are also men. And as men we are 
not altogether separate from the unity which is God. But as 
together with God we do not know much more than that he exists 
apart from us. We do not know what he thinks and does as so 
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apart. Reciprocally, we do not know what it is like to be in 
complete separation from him. If we could know just what he 
is, we could know more about ourselves, his very other—and 
conversely. 

To be a person is to stand over against God. This stage we 
never perfectly achieve. From the very beginning and through- 
out we are partly merged with him. We experience him all the 
time but inchoately, unable to differentiate him from ourselves, 
for we are men when and as we are beings in an epoch, persons 
when and as we live within a limited place and time. We can say 
if we like that our every act is sustained by him and in fact is his; 
but then we should also say that his acts are sustained by and in 
fact are ours. But it is more accurate to say that each does his 
own work, though this is not sharply divided off from the other’s. 

Just who I am and what he is is precisely the question that 
our merged togetherness puts before both him and me. The 
answer to that question requires us to stand apart. But this is 
to say that each of us has a being and a nature at which the other 
points but which it cannot directly grasp. Speculation tells us 
what he is but does not penetrate his substance; divine concern 
breaks through the barrier of time but never gets to us in our 
privacy, where we are independent, unique persons. We cannot 
therefore know what he wants, and he cannot know what it is we 
really need. A man might conceivably submit to him without 
reserve and God might conceivably sacrifice himself for us. But 
once again, we will not yet know what he does with what is 
submitted to him, nor will he know what use we will make of his 
gift. 

It is men and men alone who are asked to do the good. And 
when their tale is done they will have done all the good that could 
be done by men, and thus all the good that could be done at all in 
the world in which they have spent their days. They may have 
failed to take advantage of the powers of the world about them, 
they may have done much less than men might conceivably have 
done. But when their time is over, they will have done all that 
could be done. If they are to be judged adversely it can only be 
in terms of a good sustained by a being outside time, and there- 
fore not exhausted by that time; if they are to be freed from the 
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onus of having failed to do all they conceivably might have done, 
it must be by a being who stands outside the world where they 
are all that they can be; if they are to be judged individually or as 
groups in terms of a standard applicable to all, it must be in terms 
of a good which, while standing outside all epochs, is kept 
germane to every one. 

If we are primarily ethical men, we must see God as sustain- 
ing the good that is eventually exhaustively realized. If we are 
primarily religious, we trust that God will find our rituals and 
sacrifices, ourselves, our people, and our epoch to his liking. If 
we are ethical and religious equally, we have faith that what we 
find is good for mankind so will God, and that he will decree only 
that men should do what is ethically good. But so long as 
we are in this world we can do nothing better than to treat 
the arbitrary injunctions of the various religions as means, 
put resolutely aside the wicked tales of the bibles, and acknow- 
ledge as our task the doing of good everywhere, through the help 
of whatever there be available in this world of ours. We will 
then not only be perfectly the men we are—which is inevitable— 
but will approximate the state of being perfect ethical beings. 
Whether we will still remain guilty in the eyes of God we just do 
not know, and it is a vain pretense, an arrogance to say we do. 

We are temporal beings whose God is the ground of history, 
judging each epoch only in the sense that he finds a place for it 
within the exhausted being of the historically realized good. He 
may add to our accomplishments but only in order that the good 
be fulfilled to a degree not relevant to the ethical man. A man may 
seek, he may desire, he may feel the need for this extra increment. 
If so he can do no other and no better than to turn humbly to his 
God, hoping that the glory which lies beyond the horizon of 
ethics may be added to his own. If he asks for this good for the 
sake of enabling him to do what he ethically should, he is a weaker 
man than some of the rest of us, who seek to do the good as free, 
worldly men. But if he does in fact do what ethical men should, 
he is, as he should be, nothing more or less than a man among 
men. 

Guilty we are and guilty we will always be, but the remedy 
is here and within our reach. Imperfect we are and imperfect we 
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always will be, but we can contribute to the perfection which is 
man over the whole of time. There is a God with powers far 
outstripping ours for whom we may be guilty in still another 
sense, and imperfect in a way we now do not understand. But 
about this we really know nothing. We cannot engage him in 
a dialogue. To him our only response must be silence, absolute 
and without end. 


Yale University. 











MARTIN BUBER’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
MAURICE S. FRIEDMAN 


Mas who see the importance of Martin Buber’s thought for 
such realms as ethics and religion fail to see its radical significance 
for epistemology, and many criticize it on the basis of other, in- 
compatible epistemologies without knowing that they are doing 
so. The significance of Buber’s theory of knowledge lies in the 
fact that it expresses and answers the felt need of many in this 
age to break through to a more humanly realistic account of the 
way in which we know. The independent springing up of other 
writers who have sought to answer this need in a similar way is as 
much a testimony to the significance of the general trend of 
Buber’s thought as is the rapidly increasing number of thinkers 
who have been directly or indirectly influenced by him.’ 





* Among those who have been particularly influenced by Buber in 
their epistemology are Gaston Bachelard, John Baillie, Ludwig Binswan- 
ger, Emil Brunner, Friedrich Gogarten, Karl Heim, Hermann von Keyser- 
ling, and, in part, Nicholas Berdyaev, and Dorothy Emmet. Those who 
arrived at a dialogical or I-Thou philosophy independently of Buber and 
without influencing him include Ferdinand Ebner, Gabriel Marcel, Eugene 
Rosenstock-Huessy, and Franz Rosenzweig. The thought of Marcel, the 
French Catholic existentialist, bears remarkable resemblance to Buber’s 
even in its terminology, but, according to Marcel’s own statement to Buber 
when they met in Paris in 1950, he was not influenced by Buber’s Ich und 
Du in writing his Journal Métaphysique. On the other hand, it is incom- 
prehensible that I. M. Bochenski speaks of Marcel’s use of the I-Thou philos- 
ophy as “eigenartig’’—peculiar to Marcel—and does not even mention 
Buber or Ferdinand Ebner both of whom wrote in German several years 
before Marcel’s earliest writing on “je et toi.” Cf. 1. M. Bochenski, Euro- 
pdische Philosophie der Gegenwart (Bern, A. Francke AGVerlag, 1947). 
pp. 178-85, in particular 184. The merging of Marcel’s and Buber’s 
influence can be seen in Maurice Nédoncelle, La Réciprocité des Con- 
sciences, Thése pour le Doctorat és lettres, Université de Paris (Paris, 
Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1942). Aubier, Editions Montaigne, also 
published Marcel’s Etre et Avoir (1935) and Homo Viator (1944) and Je 
et Tu, the French translation of Buber’s | and Thou (1938). 

Cf. John Baillie, Our Knowledge of God (New York, Scribners, 1939), 
pp. 161, 201-16; Gaston Bachelard, “Préface” to Je et Tu, trans. from Ich 
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In its traditional form epistemology has always rested on the 
exclusive reality of the subject-object relationship. If one asks 
how the subject knows the object, one has in brief form the 


und Du by Geneviéve Bianquis, pp. 7-15; Ludwig Binswanger, Grundformen 
und Erkenntnis menschlichen Daseins (Zurich, Max Niehans Verlag, 1942); 
Emil Brunner, Wahrheit als Begegnung, Sechs Vorlesungen iiber das 
christliche Wahrheitsversténdnis (Berlin, Furche-Verlag, 1938), chaps. i- 
iv; Emil Brunner, Christianity and Civilisation, Gifford Lectures of 1947, 
First Part: Foundations (London, Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1948), chap. iii, “The 
Problem of Truth”; Friedrich Gogarten, Ich glaube an den dreieinigen Gott, 
Eine Untersuchung tiber Glauben und Geschichte (Jena, Eugen Diedrichs 
Verlag, 1926); Karl Heim, Der evangelische Glaube und das Denken der 
Gegenwart, Vol. 1, Glaube und Denken, philosophische Grundlegung einer 
christlichen Lebensanschauung \st ed., (Berlin, Furche-Verlag, 1931); see 
also Heim, God Transcendent, Foundation for a Christian Metaphysic, 
trans. from the 3rd revised and shortened edition of Glaube und Denken 
by Edgar Primrose Dickie (New York, Charles Scribners, 1936); Graf 
Hermann Keyserling, Das Buch vom Ursprung (Jena, Eugen Diedrichs 
Verlag, 19412; Baden-Baden, Verlag Hans Biihler Junior, 1947), chaps. “Das 
Zwischenreich” and “Instinkt und Intuition”; Nicholas Berdyaev, Solitude 
and Society, trans. by George Reavey (London, Geoffrey Bles, 1938), ‘Third 
Meditation, The Ego, Solitude and Society,”’ especially pp. 67-85; Dorothy 
M. Emmet, The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking (London, Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., 1949), chaps. iii, ix, x, especially pp. 207-15. See also Leslie 
Allen Paul, The Meaning of Human Existence (Philadelphia & New York, 
J. P. Lippincott Co.), 1950, chaps. iv and v. 

Cf. also Ferdinand Ebner, Das Wort und die geistigen Realititen, 
Pneumatologische Fragmente (Innsbruck, Brenner-Verlag, 1921); Gabriel 
Marcel, Journal Métaphysique (Paris, Librairie Gallimard, 1927), 2nd Part, 
pp. 135-303; Marcel, Being and Having, trans. by Katharine Farrer (West- 
minster, Dacre Press, 1949), pp. 104-11, 149-68, 233-39; Paul Ricoeur, 
Gabriel Marcel et Karl Jaspers, Philosophie du Mystére et Philosophie du 
Paradore (Paris, Editions du Temps Présent, 1947), pp. 157-85; Eugen 
Rosenstock-Huessy, Angewandte Seelenkunde (Darmstadt, 1923), and Der 
{tem des Geistes (Frankfurt a. M., Verlag der Frankfurter Hefte, 1951), 
esp. Part I, “Eine Neue Wissenschaft”; Franz Rosenzweig, Der Stern der 
Erlésung, 3 vols. (Berlin, Schocken Verlag, 1930, based on the 1921 ed.), 
and “Das neue Denken” (1925) in Rosenzweig’s Kleine Schriften (Berlin, 
Schocken Verlag, 1937). 

For resumés, discussions, and attempted syntheses of the general trend 
in the direction of a dialogical theory of knowing cf. Rosenstock-Huessy, 
Der Atem des Geistes, chap. 1 and Bibliography; Rosenzweig, “Das neue 
Denken”; Baillie, Our Knowledge of God, chap. v, § 17, “The World of 
Others”; John Cullberg, Das Du und die Wirklichkeit, Zum ontologischen 
Hintergrund der Gemeinschaftskategorie Vol. I, (Uppsala, Uppsala Uni- 
versitets, Arsskrift, 1933), Part I, “Historisch-Kritischer Teil,’’ chaps. i-vi; 
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essence of theory of knowledge from Plato to Bergson; the 
differences between the many schools of philosophy can all be 
understood as variations on this theme. There are, first of all, 
differences in emphasis as to whether the subject or the object 
is the more real—as in rationalism and empiricism, idealism and 
materialism, personalism and logical positivism. There are 
differences, secondly, as to the nature of the subject, which is 
variously regarded as pure consciousness, will to life, will to 
power, the scientific observer, or the intuitive knower. There 
are differences, thirdly, as to the nature of the object—whether it 
is material reality, thought in the mind of God or man, pan- 
theistic spiritual substance, absolute and eternal mystical Being, 
or simply something which we cannot know in itself but upon 
which we project our ordered thought-categories of space, time, 
and causation. There are differences, finally, as to the relation 
between subject and object: whether the object is known through 
dialectical or analytical reasoning, scientific method, phenomeno- 
logical insight into essence, or some form of direct intuition. 

One cannot first establish an entirely “objective” and rational 
solution to the problem of knowledge and then derive from this 
solution the nature of reality, meaning, and value. On the 
contrary, some intuitions of reality, meaning, and value inevitably 
enter into any theory of knowing, and this theory serves in its 
turn to clarify and make conscious that which is intuited. Even 
a theory of knowledge which states that these things can be 
discovered by purely “objective,” “rational,” or “scientific” means 
rests on presuppositions which in themselves constitute intuitions 
of what one is seeking to know. If we look carefully at the 


Hermann Levin-Goldschmidt, Philosophie als Dialogik (Affoltern a. A., 
\ehren Verlag, 1948), First Half, “Philosophie als Dialogik” and Bibliography, 
“Quellenschriften zur Dialogik’; and Simon Maringer, Martin Bubers 
Metaphysik der Dialogik im Zusammenhang neuerer philosophischer und 
theologischer Stroemungen — Darstellung und Kritik (Koeln, Buchdruckerei 
Steiner, 1936). Special mention should be made in this connection of 
Max Scheler, Wesen und Formen der Sympathie, 2nd ed. (1923); Eberhard 
Grisebach, Gegenwart, Eine kritische Ethik (1928); and Karl Jaspers, 
Philosophie, Il, Existenzerhellung (1932). For an interesting comparison 
of Marcel and Jaspers see Ricceur, op. cit., Part II, chap. ii, “Le ‘toi’ et la 
‘communication.’ ” 
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main categories of traditional epistemology—our knowledge of 
our selves, our knowledge of other selves, and our knowledge of 
the external world—we see that the starting point which one 
posits is absolutely basic to the conclusions at which one arrives. 
If one starts by positing the absolute objective reality of universal 
ideas, of categories of space, time, and causation, of the material 
world, of empirical knowledge, or of society, history, or culture, 
one understands the self as merely an object among objects, a 
unit enregistered in this objective continuum and not differing 
from any other unit. In the same way one understands other 
selves as units in an objective reality of a mechanistic, organic, or 
social nature. 

If, on the other hand, we follow Descartes, Berkeley, Kant, 
and the German idealists in starting with the subject and not the 
object, we understand the self as subjective consciousness and 
derive the reality of other selves and the external world indirectly 
and always unsatisfactorily from that knowing consciousness.’ 
Even the efforts of such a thinker as Bergson to get beyond this 
imprisonment in subjective consciousness are of no avail as long 
as he starts with that consciousness as the primary given. 
Bergson no longer abstracts the subjective consciousness from the 
full human person nor static concepts from the dynamic stream 
of time, but he fails to see the real difference or distance between 
what Buber, in common with many others, calls the “I” and the 
“Thou.” As a result, he falls into still another type of sub- 
jectivism. Metaphysical knowledge, according to him, is obtained 
through an inward turning: the thinker by discerning the process 
of duration within himself is able to intuit the absolute reality in 
other things.” 

Martin Buber’s “I-Thou” philosophy cuts underneath all of 
these distinctions between types of subject-object knowledge to 
establish the “I-Thou” relation as an entirely other way of 





* Baillie, Our Knowledge of God, pp. 131-61; Paul, The Meaning of 
Human Ezistence, pp. 113-21; Cullberg, Das Du und die Wirklichkeit, 
pp. 13-17; Heim, Glaube und Denken, pp. 400-07; Heim, God Transcendent, 
pp. 91-99; Ebner, Das Wort und die geistigen Realititen, chap. x. 

* Henri Bergson, An Introduction to Metaphysics, trans. by T. E. Hulme 
(New York, The Liberal Arts Press, 1949). 
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knowing, yet one from which the “I-It,” or subject-object, relation 
is derived. Buber agrees with Kant that we cannot know any 
object in itself apart from its relation to a knowing subject. At 
the same time, through the presentness and concreteness of the 
meeting with the “other,” Buber avoids the pitfalls of the idealist 
who removes reality into the knowing subject, of Descartes who 
abstracts the subject into isolated consciousness, and of Kant who 
asserts that we cannot know reality but only the categories of our 
thought. 

To understand Buber’s theory of knowledge we must glance 
briefly at his dialogical, or “I-Thou,” philosophy as it is set forth 
in! and Thou. Man's two primary attitudes and_ relations, 
according to this work, are “I-Thou” and “I-It.”. The I of man 
comes into being in the act of speaking one or the other of these 
primary words. But the two I’s are not the same: “The primary 
word [-Thou can only be spoken with the whole being. The 
primary word I[-/t can never be spoken with the whole being.” ‘ 
The real determinant of the primary word in which a man takes 
his stand is not the object which is over against him but the way 
in which he relates himself to that object. /-Thou is the primary 
word of relation. It is characterized by mutuality, directness. 
presentness, intensity, and ineffability. Although it is only 
within this relation that personality and the personal really exist, 
the Thou of I-Thou is not limited to men but may include animals, 
trees, objects of nature, and God. I[-It is the primary word of 
experiencing and using. It takes place within a man and not 
between him and the world. Hence it is entirely subjective and 
lacking in mutuality. Whether in knowing, feeling, or acting, 
it is the typical subject-object relationship. It is always mediate 
and indirect and hence is comprehensible and orderable. It is 
significant only in connection and not in itself. The It of I-It may 
equally well be a He, a She, an animal, a thing, a spirit, or even 
God, without a change in the primary word. Thus I-Thou and 
I-It cut across the lines of our ordinary distinctions to focus our 
attention not upon individual objects and their causal connections 


* Martin Buber, J and Thou, trans. by Ronald Gregor Smith (Edin 
burgh, T. & T. Clark, 1937). p. 3. 
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but upon the relations between things, the dazwischen (“there 
in-between”). Experiencing is I-It whether it is the experiencing 
of an object or of a man, whether it is “inner” or “outer,” “open” 
or “secret.” One's life of interior feeling is in no way elevated 
above one’s life with the external world. 

“The /t is the eternal chrysalis, the Thou the eternal butter- 
fly.” That which at one moment was the Thou of an I-Thou 
relation can become the next moment an It and indeed must 
continually do so. The It may again become a Thou but it will 
not be able to remain one, and it need not become a Thou at all. 
Man can live continuously and securely in the world of It, but if 
he only lives in this world he is not a man.° 

Although the I-Thou relation was independently discovered 
hy others, some even before Buber, it is he who gave it its classical 
form, and it is he also who clarified the difference between the 
I-Thou and the I-It relations and worked out the implications of 
this distinction in a systematic and thorough-going fashion. The 
German theologian Karl Heim has spoken of this distinction be- 
tween I-Thou and I-It as “one of the decisive discoveries of our 
time’”—“the Copernican revolution” of modern thought. When 
this new conception has reached fuller clarity, it must lead, 
writes Heim, “to a second new beginning of European thought 
pointing beyond the Cartesian contribution to modern _philos- 
ophy.” * 





Buber’s I-Thou philosophy implies, it is clear, a different 
view of our knowledge of our selves, other selves, and the 
external world than any of the traditional subject-object theories. 
From Buber’s basic premise, “As I become I, I say ‘Thou,’ ” it 
follows that our belief in the reality of the external world comes 
from our relation to other selves. He is joined in this view by 
Ludwig Feuerbach, Martin Heidegger, Ferdinand Ebner, Gabriel 
Marcel, Jean-Paul Sartre, Max Scheler, Karl Léwith, and many 


* Ibid., pp. 5, 17f., 11. 

* Heim, Glaube und Denken, 1st ed., p. 405ff.; Heim, “Ontologie und 
Theologie,” Zeitschrift fiir Theoloyie und Kirche, neue Folge, XI (1930), 
p. 333. 
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others.’ This social conception of knowledge is of fundamental 
significance because it means a complete reversal of the former 
direction of thought which derived the relation between persons 
from the relation of the knowing subject to the external world. 
According to this earlier and still popular way of thinking, we 
know the external world of the senses directly and other selves 
only mediately and by analogy. Thus it is thought that the child 
has direct knowledge of material things through his senses and 
that through the smiles and gestures of other persons (originally 
associated with his desire to make use of them) he arrives at a 
knowledge of them as persons. These theories overlook the fact 
that the | is not an I, the self not a self, except through its 
meeting with the Thou. The ferral child brought up by the 
wolves has a human body and originally a human brain, but it is 
not human: it does not have that distance from the world and 
other selves which is a necessary presupposition for its entering 
into relation with a Thou and becoming an I. The child who 
does come to know others as persons does so through his meeting 
with persons and through the innate potentiality of becoming a 
person through meeting (this is what Buber means by speaking 
of the “inborn” and “a priori” Thou). It is only because the 
meeting of the I and the Thou precedes the child’s awareness of 
himself as I that he is able to infer the meaning of the actions of 
others." 

On the basis of his relationship with others, the child then 
comes to a knowledge of the external world, that is, through his 
social relationships he receives those categories that enable him 
to see the world as an ordered continuum of knowable and passive 
objects. This is the process which Buber has described as the 


” Ludwig Feuerbach, Grundsdtze der Philosophie der Zukunft (1943), 
§ 64-66; Martin Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (Halle, 1927); Martin Heidegger, 
Existence and Being (1949); Karl Léwith, Das Individuum in der Rolle 
des Mitmenschen, Ein Beitrag zur anthropologischen Grundlegung der 
ethischen Probleme (Munich, Drei Masken Verlag, 1928). See Note 1 above. 

* I and Thou, p. 27; Baillie, op. cit., pp. 207-18; Herbert H. Farmer, 
The World and God (London, Nisbet & Co., 1935), pp. 13-19; Heim, Glaube 
und Denken, pp. 252-69; Heim, God Transcendent, pp. 91-101; Paul, op. 
cit., pp. 130-40. 
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movement of the child from an I-Thou to an I-It relation with 
people and things. The child establishes what is “objective” 
reality for him through the constant comparison of his perceptions 
with those of others. This dialogue with others is often a purely 
technical one and hence itself belongs to the world of I-It, but the 
compelling conviction of reality which it produces is entirely 
dependent upon the prior (if forgotten) reality of the meeting 
with the Thou. 

In pointing to the prior reality of I-Thou knowing, Buber is 
not setting forth a dualism such as is implied by Nicholas 
serdyaev's rejection of the world of social objectification in favor 
of existential subjectivity or Ferdinand Ebner’s relegation of 
mathematical thinking to the province of the pure isolated | 
“Icheinsamkeit”).” To Buber, I-Thou and I-It alternate with 
each other in integral relation. It is important, on the other 
hand, not to lose sight of the fact that though the world of It is 
a social world which is derived from the world of Thou, it often 
sels itself up as the final reality. Its sociality, as a result, becomes 
largely “technical dialogue” with the social understood either as 
an organic, objective whole or as the mere communication and 
interaction between human beings who may in fact largely relate 
to each other as It’s. 

llere is where Buber’s terminology shows itself as clearer 
than Heidegger’s “Dasein ist Mitsein” and Marcel’s understanding 
of knowledge as the third personal subject of the dialogue be- 
tween a first and a second person. Both of these thinkers tend to 
confuse the social nature of I-Thou with the social nature of I-It, 
though Marcel much less than Heidegger. Karl Lowith has 
distinguished the relation of the I to the Thou from the relation 
to other selves in general who are in fact It and not Thou, but he 
has followed the phenomenologists in seeing the I-Thou relation 
from the standpoint of a third person observer and hence in 
necessarily abstracting from its reality. Karl Heim and_ the 
Swedish theologian John Cullberg have also, like Léwith, com- 


* Cf. Berdyaev, Solitude and Society and Slavery and Freedom; Ebner, 
op. cit., p. 16 and chap. xii, ‘Das mathematische Denken und das Ich.” 
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bined Heidegger's ontological analysis with an I-Thou philosophy 
with a resultant confusion of the reality of dialogue and the “Mit- 
sein,” or social togetherness, of I-It." 

The 1-Thou relation is a direct knowing which gives one 
neither knowledge about the Thou over against one nor about 
oneself as an objective entity apart from this relationship. It is 
“the genuinely reciprocal meeting in the fullness of life between 
one active existence and another.” ‘* Although this dialogical 
knowing is direct, it is not entirely unmediated. The directness 
of the relationship is established not only through the mediation 
of the senses, e.g., the concrete meeting of real living persons, but 
also through the mediation of the “word,” i.e., the mediation of 
those technical means and those fields of symbolic communication, 
such as language, music, art, and ritual, which enable men ever 
again to enter into relation with that which is over against them. 
The “word” may be identified with subject-object, or I-It, know]- 
edge while it remains indirect and symbolic, but it is itself the 
channel and expression of I-Thou knowing when it is taken up 
into real dialogue. 

Subject-object, or |-It, knowledge is ultimately nothing other 
than the socially objectivized and elaborated product of the real 
meeting which takes place between man and his Thou in the 
realms of nature, social relations, and art. As such, it provides 


© Marcel, Journal Métaphysique, pp. 136-44; Léwith, op. cit., Sec. II, 
“Strukturanalyse des Miteinanderseins”; Cullberg, Das Du und die Wirk- 
lichkeit, chaps. iv, xii-x; Heim, Glaube und Denken, pp. 342-49. The 
attempts of Léwith, Heim, Cullberg and others to combine Heidegger's 
ontology with the I-Thou relation are essentially vitiated by the basic dif- 
ference between this ontology and that underlying a thoroughgoing dia- 
logical philosophy. This has become increasingly clear as Buber has 
developed and made explicit his own ontology in “What Is Man?” (Buber, 
Between Man and Mai, trans. by Ronald G. Smith, London, Kegan Paul, 
1947) and “Distance and Relation” (The Hibbert Journal, XLIX, Jan. 1951, 
pp. 105-13, trans. by R. G. Smith from Urdistanz und Beziehung, Heidelberg, 
Verlag Lambert Schneider, 1951). See Buber'’s critique of Heidegger in 
“What Is Man?” (Between Man and Man, pp. 163-81) and “Religion and 
Modern Thinking,” trans. by Maurice S. Friedman, (Buber, Eclipse of God, 
New York, Harpers, 1952, pp. 94-104). 

“ Buber, Eclipse of God, “Religion and Philosophy, 
rice S. Friedman, p. 46. 


” 


trans. by Mau- 
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those ordered categories of thought which are, together with 
dialogue, primal necessities of human existence. But as such also, 
it may be, like the indirect and objective “word.” the symbol of 
true dialogue. It is only when the symbolical character of subject- 
object knowledge is forgotten or remains undiscovered (as is 
often the case) that this “ knowledge” ceases to point back toward 
the reality of direct dialogical knowing and becomes instead an 
obstruction to it. When I-It blocks the return to I-Thou, it poses 
as reality itself; it asserts that reality is ultimately of the nature 
of abstract reason or objective category and that it can be under- 
stood as something external, clearly defined, and entirely “ob- 
jective.” 

When this has taken place, the true nature of knowledge as 
communication—as the “word” which results from the relation 
of two separate existing beings—is forgotten. “Words” are taken 
to be entities independent of the dialogue between man and man 
and the meeting between man and nature, and they are either 
understood as expressions of universal ideas existing in themselves 
or as nominative designations for entirely objective empirical 
reality. The latter way of seeing words attempts to separate the 
object from the knowing subject, to reduce words to sheer 
denotation, and to relegate all “connotations” and all that is not 
“empirically verifiable” to subjective emotion or “poetic truth.” 
The former retains the true symbolic character of the “word” as 
something more than a conventional sign and as something which 
does refer to a true order of being, but it misunderstands the 
nature of the symbol as giving indirect knowledge of an object 
rather than as communicating the relation between one existing 
being and another. Metaphysical analogies, as Dorothy Emmet 
has shown, are analogies between relationships rather than be- 
tween one object which is familiar and known as it is in itself and 
one which is either abstract or unknown.” A symbol is not a 


concrete medium for the knowledge of some universal, if not 


'* Emmet, The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking, chaps. v, ix. On 
“the word” see Emmet, pp. 224-27; Ebner, op. cit., chaps. ii-vill, X-Xxiv; 
Léwith, op. cit., 2. Abschnitt, “Miteinandersein als Miteinandersprechen,” 
§ 24-32; Rosenstock-Huessy, Angewandte Seelenkunde. 
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directly knowable, reality—though this is the way in which most 
writers on symbolism from Plato and Plotinus to Urban, 
Coomaraswamy, and Jung have treated it.” It is instead a 
mythical or conceptual representation of a concrete reality. It is 
first of all the product of the real meeting in the actual present of 
two separate beings; only when it becomes abstract and univer- 
salized is that meeting forgotten. 

The difference between Buber’s understanding of the symbol 
and that of the modern empiricists and logical positivists, who 
also reject Platonic universals, can be seen most clearly in Buber’s 
use of the term “signs.” In “Dialogue” Buber portrays the total 
moral action in terms of “becoming aware” of the “signs” and 
responding to them. The “signs” are just everything we meet, 
but seen as something really addressing us, rather than as 
objective phenomena. <A “sign” is ordinarily defined as a con- 
ventional or arbitrary symbol whereby everybody may derive 
the same meaning from a thing, and this is the meaning which 
the logical positivist and the symbolic logician gives to “symbol.” 
This would apply equally to red lights, algebraic symbols, and the 
prediction of future events on the basis of tea leaves or the stars. 
What Buber means by “sign,” in contrast, is something which 
does not speak to everybody but just to the one who sees that it 
“says” something to him. Moreover, the same thing may “say” 
different things to different people, and to a man who rests content 
to be an observer it will say nothing at all. This “saying” is thus 
nothing other than the [-Thou relation, whether it be the full, 
reciprocal I-Thou relation between men or the less complete and 
non-reciprocal relation with nature or in artistic creation and 
appreciation. Our inherited mechanisms of defence protect us 
from seeing the signs as really addressing us. “Becoming aware” 
is the openness which puts aside this perfected shell in favor of 


12 


Cf. Wilbur Marshal Urban, Language and Reality (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1939), Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Hinduism and Buddhism; Carl 
G. Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul, trans. by C. F. Baynes (London, 
Kegan Paul, 1933); Jung, Psychology and Religion (New Haven, Yale Univ. 
Press, 1938); Jung. The Integration of the Personality, trans. by S. M. Dell 
(London, Kegan Paul, 1940); Richard Wilhelm and Jung, The Secret of 
the Golden Flower, trans. by C. F. Baynes (London, Kegan Paul, 1931). 
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true presentness, that is, of being willing to see each new event 
as something which is, despite all resemblance to what has gone 
before, unique and unexpected.” 

One must understand the full significance of this presentness 
if one is to understand the symbolic function and the dependent 
and mediate reality of the I-It relation.” The present of the 
|-Thou relation is not the abstract point between past and future 
that indicates something that has just happened, but “the real, 
filled present.” '" It is the present of intensity and wholeness, 
hut it is not found within the soul. It exists only in so far as 
meeting and relation exist. In contrast, the | of the I-It relation 
experiences a moment, but his moment has no present content 
since it is filled with experiencing and using. His actions only 
have meaning for him when they are completed, for they are 
always means and never ends in themselves. Similarly, he knows 
objects only when they are installed in the ordered world of the 
past, for he has no interest in their uniqueness but only in their 
relations to other things through which he can use them. That 
which takes place in the present is thus ordered through the 
abstracting function of I-lt into the world of categories—of space 
and time, cause and effect. We usually think of these categories 


as reality itself, but they are actually merely the symbolic repre- 


Between Man and Man, “Dialogue,” pp. 10-13, “The Education of 
Character,” p. 113f. 

'* Karl Heim has made Buber’s distinction between the presentness 
of the [-Thou relation and the pastness of I-It the basis for his whole philo- 
sophy of dimensions and hence in turn of his theology. He has shown 
the way in which the present flows into the past and from this the way in 
which that which has become past may again become present reality. He 
has misunderstood the full significance of Buber’s distinction, however, 
when he identifies the present with the | and the past with the It—and an 


important part of his epistemology is based on this identification. (Glaube 
und Denken, 1st ed., chap. iii, pp. 200-78; God Transcendent, chaps. iv- 
v.) Real presentness cannot be identified with the I, for the I does not 


exist in itself but only in relation to a Thou or an It. Presentness exists, 
moreover, not in the I but between the I and the Thou. I-It on the other 
hand, is always past, always “already become,” and this means that the I 
of the I-It relation is as much a part of the past as the “object” which it 
knows. 


"© I and Thou, p. 82. 
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sentation of that which has become. Even our predictions of the 
future actually belong to the world of the past, for they are 
veneralizations based on the assumptions of unity, continuity, 
cause and effect, and the resemblance of the future to the past. 
Nor does the partial success of these predictions show that we 
have real knowledge of the future, for we do not know this 
“future” until it is already past, that is, until it has been registered 
in the categories of our knowledge-world. 

It is the presentness of the I-Thou relation which shows most 
clearly the logical impossibility of criticizing 1-Thou knowing on 
the basis of any system of L-It. Although psychology, for 
example, may show that many human relations which are thought 
genuine are actually neurotic projections from the past and hence 
I-It, it cannot question the fundamental reality of the 1-Thou 
relation nor establish any external, “objectively” valid criteria as 
to which relations are I-Thou and which I-It. The reason it 
cannot do this is that it is itself an ordered system of knowledge. 
\s such, it observes its phenomena after they have already taken 
their place in the categories of human knowing. Also, in so far 
as it is scientific, it excludes the really direct and present knowing 
of I-Thou. This knowing, when it reaches its full development 
in “seeing the other,” or making the other present (which surely 
happens again and again in really effective psychotherapy), is 
itself the ultimate criterion for the reality of the I-Thou relation. 

The presentness of the I-Thou relation is also fatal to the 
attempt of logical positivism to relegate ethics, religion, and 
poetry to subjective emotion without real knowledge value. Seen 
in the light of Buber’s dialogical philosophy, this is nothing other 
than the attempt of subject-object, or I-It, knowledge to dismiss 
the ontological reality of the I-Thou knowing from which it 
derives its own existence. This means that it judges the present 
entirely by the past as if there were no present reality until that 
reality had become past and therefore capable of being dealt with 
in our thought categories. It also means that it abstracts the 
knowing subject from his existence as a person in relation to other 
persons and then attempts to establish an “objective” impersonal 
knowledge abstracted from even that knowing subject. 
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Still another illustration of the importance of the distinction 
between the presentness of true becoming and the pastness of 
having become is the tendency of many thinkers to identify the 
inheritance of tradition with the forms into which tradition has 
cast itself." On the basis of a misleading biological analogy, tlie, 
think of society, the family, the church, or ihe law as a living 
organism and of the individuals of the past, present, and future 
as cells in this organism. This way of thinking is a distortion of 
the true way in which tradition is actually inherited, namely 
through each individual’s making that part of the tradition his 
own which comes alive for him as Thou. What is more, the 
fact that it is a distortion is hidden by the false appearance of 
presentness and dynamism which the biological analogy lends. 
This analogy, like all social application of evolutionism, is actually 
entirely a matter of the past and of static categories of cause and 
effect—in other words of the I-It, or subject-object, way of 
knowing. 

The contrast between the presentness of I-Thou and _ the 
pastness of I-It also provides us with a key to the most misunder- 
stood and most often criticized part of Buber’s I-Thou philosophy 

his assertion of the reality of the 1-Thou relation with nature.” 
What Buber’s critics on this point overlook is that the reason 
objects are It to us and not Thou is that they have already been 
enregistered in the subject-object world of the past. We think 
that we know the “real” objects although usually we know them 
only indirectly and conceptually through the categories of I-It. 
Consequently, we find it difficult to understand Buber’s meaning 
when he says in “Dialogue” that all things “say” something to us. 


" See, for example, T. S. Eliot, Notes Toward a Definition of Culture 
New York, Harcourt Brace, 1951). 

'* John Cullberg has cited this part of Buber’s thought as proof that 
he still posits a mystical or aesthetic unity which in fact negates the true 
“otherness” of the Thou. Hermann Levin-Goldschmidt has used it to prove 
that although Buber talks of dialogue, he has not in fact left the mystical 
monologue which projects a Thou onto things which obviously cannot 
be a Thou. (Cullberg, op. cit., pp. 39-46, 162-67; Hermann Levin Gold 
schmidt, Hermann Cohen und Martin Buber, Ein Jahrhundert Ringen um 
jiidische Wirklichkeit, Geneva, Editions Migdal, 1946, pp. 72-76.) 
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Similarly, because we tend to associate “person” with the human 
body-mind individual abstracted from his relation to the Thou, 
we forget that he is only a “person” when he is actually or poten- 
tially in such a relation and that the term “personal” applies as 
much to the relationship itself as to the members of the relation. 
\s a result, we cannot help suspecting Buber of “animism” or 
mystical “projection” when he speaks of an I-Thou relation with 
non-human existing beings: we can only imagine such a relation 
as possible with things that have minds and bodies similar to ours 
and in addition possess the consciousness of being an I. 

In the presentness of meeting, however, are included all 
those things which we see in their uniqueness and for their own 
selves, and not as already filtered through our mental categories 
for purpose of knowledge or use. In this presentness it is no 
longer true (as it obviously is in the “having become” world of 
active subject and passive object) that the existing beings over 
against us cannot in some sense move to meet us as we them. 
Because these existing beings are real, we can feel the impact of 
their active reality even though we cannot know them as they are 
in themselves or describe that impact apart from our relation 
to it. This “impact” is not that which can be objectively 
observed by any subject, for in objective observation the activity 
of the object is actually thought of as part of a causal order in 
which nothing is really active of itself. It is rather the “impact” 
of the relation in the present moment between the human I and 
that non-human existing being which has become real for him as 
Thou. This impact makes manifest the only true uniqueness, for 
the inexhaustible difference between objects, which we sometimes 
loosely call “uniqueness,” is really nothing other than a product 
of our comparison of one object with another and is nothing that 
exists in the object in itself. 

Though natural things may “say” something to us and in 
that sense have “personal” relations with us, they do not have the 
continuity, the independence, or the living consciousness and 
consciousness of self which make up the person. A tree can “say” 
something to me and become my Thou, but 1 cannot be a Thou 


for it. This same impossibility of reciprocity is found in the 
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literature and art which become Thou for us, and this suggests 
by analogy that as the poem is the “word” of the poet, so the tree 
may be the “word” of Being over against us, Being which is 
more than human yet not less than personal.’* This does not 
mean, however, any monistic or mystical presupposition of unity 
between subject and object. Quite to the contrary, this view 
alone allows to non-human existing beings their true “otherness” 
as something more than the passive objects of our thought 
categories and the passive tools of our will to use. 

\rtistic creation and appreciation, like the I-Thou relation 
with nature, are modified forms of dialogue which by their very 
nature cannot be reciprocal. The artist, or “onlooker” as Buber 
calls him, is not intent on analyzing and noting traits, as is the 
observer, but instead sees the object freely “and undisturbed 
awaits what will be presented to him.” He perceives an existence 
instead of a sum of traits, and he makes a genuine response to 
this existence. This response manifests itself as creation of form 
rather than as an answering with one’s personal existence of that 
which addresses one. Yet it retains the betweenness, the 
presentness, and the uniqueness which characterize the true |-Thou 
relation as distinct from I-It.* 

\ recognition of the implications of the I-Thou relation for 
epistemology would not mean a rejection of those essential and 
eminently useful objective techniques which the social sciences 
have developed. These sciences cannot dispense with objectifica- 
tion since science as such deals only with objects. However, they 
can recognize that the discoveries of science are themselves pro- 
ducts of true scientific “intuition,” or rather “confrontation.” 
Objectification necessarily follows this discovery but it cannot 
take its place.” What is necessary, therefore, is that the hypos- 
tasizing of the subject-object relation as itself the primary reality 
be overcome. When this false objectification is done away with, 
the human studies will be in a position to integrate the I-Thou and 
the subject-object types of knowing. This implies the recogni- 


Cf. Between Man and Man, “Dialogue,” p. 14f. 
** Tbid., pp. 8ff., 25. 
7! From a letter from Professor Buber to the writer, December 4, 1952. 
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tion that subject-object knowledge fulfills its true function only 
in so far as it retains its symbolic quality of pointing back to the 
dialogical knowing from which it derives. The way toward this 
integration has been indicated by Buber himself in his treatment 
of philosophical anthropology, psychology, education, ethics, 


social philosophy, myth, and history.” 


\fter this article was in proof, I received from Professor Buber 
“Der Mensch und sein Gebild,” a new and unpublished lecture on 
the anthropology ofart. The fourth section represents so significant 
a development in Buber’s epistemology that | feel it should be 
paraphrased here: Our relation to nature is founded on numberless 
connections between movements to something and perceptions of 
something. Even the images of fantasy, dreams, delirium draw 
their material from this foundation; our speech and our thinking 
are rooted in it and cannot withdraw from it without losing their 
tie with life; even mathematics must concretize itself ever ayvain 
in the relationship with it. That to which we move and which 
we perceive is always sensible. Even when I myself am the object 
of my perceiving movement and moving perception, | must to 
some extent make use of my corporality in my perception. The 
same holds for every 6ther | in genuine communication with me: 
as my partner, my Thou, he can be comprehended by me in his 
full independence without his sensible existence being curtailed. 
It is not so, however, with all that is treated as an object to which 
I can ascribe no |. I can present all this in its independence only 
by freeing it from its sensible representation. What remains, is 
divested of all the properties which it possessed in my meeting 
with it. It exists but not as something that may be represented. 
We know of it only that it is and that it meets us. Yet in all the 
sense world there is not one trait that does not stem from this 
meeting. The sense world itself arises out of the intercourse of 
being with being. 

Sarah Lawrence College. 


** [ have devoted a chapter apiece to each of these aspects of Buber’s 
thought in my book Martin Buber. The Life of Dialogue, to be published 
in 1955 by Routledge and Kegan Paul and The University of Chicago Press. 








CRITICAL STUDIES 


THREE BOOKS ON PLATO 
A. BOYCE GIBSON 


I. has become almost fashionable to celebrate Plato by attacking 
him. This is due partly to a bad literary habit which began with 
Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians; partly to a contemporary 
dislike of Plato’s approach to philosophy, combined with the con- 
temporary philosopher’s lack of historical feeling; partly to a 
plebeian uneasiness in the presence of his aristocratic raillery and 
elusiveness; but mainly to political prejudices operating on a loose 
and unscholarly manipulation of texts. 

The three books before us are consolingly conservative.’ 
They observe the pieties; they display an unusually acute sense of 
history; they try to find out what Plato said instead of being 
angry with him for neglecting to read J. S. Mill and Wittgenstein; 
and they say faithfully and sympathetically what can be said for 
him even when he tries them hard. This is true criticism: and it 
stands out sharply against the spleen of the “detractors,” as Pro- 
fessor Levinson has happily called them. 

Professor Field’s book, now reintroduced to American readers 
by the British Book Centre, Inc., New York, was first published 
in England in 1930. Looking back on the history of Platonic 
scholarship since that time, one feels that it has worn very well. 
Its main concern was to assert, against the then fashionable 
Burnet-Taylor theory, that “Plato’s chief interest in all his activ- 
ities lay in his own age and problems.” That view is now generally 
accepted (though a recent correspondence in the Review of Meta- 
physics suggests that the Burnet-Taylor theory has been scotched, 





' G. C. Field, Plato and His Contemporaries (New York, Methuen, 
1948, 2nd edition). R. C. Lodge, Plato’s Theory of Art (New York Human- 
ities Press Inc., 1953). Ronald C. Levinson, In Defense of Plato (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1953). 
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not killed); and its acceptance is due in no small measure to the 
work before us. Anyone who attempts to challenge it must first 
wrestle with its sober but devastating appendices. 

In presenting his fourth-century Plato, Field writes carefully 
and accurately about Plato’s life and the sources for our knowl- 
edge of it, about the Academy and its organisation, about the 
chronology of the dialogues, about the general ethical and political 
hackground, about fourth-century Greek history, about Socratic 
literature other than the Platonic (for many readers what, is here 
written about Aeschines of Sphettus will be new and interesting) , 
about fourth-century schools of philosophy such as the Megarians 
and the Pythagoreans, and finally about Plato’s opinion of his 
contemporaries, as revealed in the dialogues: the central conten- 


‘ 


tion being that Plato was mainly concerned to refute “materialist” 
and “sceptical” theories current in his own time. 

Two questions here present themselves. (1) If Plato was 
mainly interested in fourth-century problems, why did he dress 
them up in fifth-century period costume? (2) Was Plato con- 
cerned about analysing civilizations, his own or his predecessors’, 
atall? Was he not rather concerned with problems of philosophy ? 

(1) The traditional answer to the first question, which Field 
in the main accepts, is that the fifth-century setting is a sort of 
dedication to Socrates, to be observed out of piety even when 
the problems go far beyond the range of Socrates as a figure in 
history. The most striking instance is that of the Philebus, a 
late dialogue which is known to have arisen from a dispute in the 
Academy. The explanation is as satisfactory as any we are likely 
to obtain in the absence of direct evidence. We may add that 
Plato had grown accustomed to writing in dialogue form (and his 
public, no doubt, expected it); that to set the problem back by a 
century was, in a sense, to stylize it, to give it “psychical distance,” 
to disentangle it from the distracting particularities of its con- 
temporary presentation; and that Plato (as his extreme reticence 
about his contemporaries shows) had a gentleman's preference 
for indirect methods in conducting a controversy. So far, the 
fifth-century setting presents no difficulties to Field’s fourth- 
century interpretation. 
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(2) But from the conclusion that Plato was not interested 
in the history of philosophy (than which no statement about Plato 
is truer, and few more important), it does no follow that he was 
concerned to write dialogues on “Contemporary Civilization.” He 
did not set out deliberately, as a sort of proto-Collingwood, to 
analyse the “ultimate presuppositions” of his time. If he tried 
to answer fourth-century difficulties, it was because they were 
difficulties and not because they were fourth-century. He was 
in fact not historically minded at all. Field is entirely correct 
when he writes (p. 189), “the general impression which we 
cannot but receive from Plato’s writings is that he was mainly 
interested in the statement and discussion of general views on 
their merits.” There are, in fact, two different alternatives to 
the “history of philosophy” interpretation which Field so properly 
deplores: the “contemporary history” interpretation and the “not- 
history” interpretation: and Field tends to confuse them. But 
“contemporary history” overlaps with “not-history” far more than 
either overlaps with “fifth-century history”; and most of the argu- 
ment is thus on the side of the angels. 

\ prominent feature of Field’s treatment is his extreme cau- 
tion with regard to the “living tradition” of the ancient world. 
\ll historians of Greek philosophy have to steer between the error 
of making too much of too little, and the error of making too little 
of the little we have. Except for his firm stand on the authenticity 
of the Platonic letters (he is much more decided on this issue 
than, for example, Levinson), he is unusually sceptical and 
deflationary. Thus he almost obliterates the Pythagoreans, and 
never comes to grips at all with the difficult problem of Plato 
and Democritus, which should be of rather special concern to a 
scholar who is trying to explore Plato’s fourth-century contacts. 
It is perhaps fair comment on the book that a man who won't 
stick his neck out misses some of the view. But it is shrewd, 
sensible, well-informed, well-documented, and, in its main con- 
tentions, right and sound. It also shows respect, and even affec- 
tion, for Plato as a human being. 


While Field concentrates on backgrounds, Professor Lodge 


goes straight for the dialogues. He is to be congratulated on his 
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subject, for there has been no significant book on this subject in 
English for a long time. Moreover, the way he sets about it is 
original and illuminating. One of the difficulties in writing about 
Plato’s “theory of art” is that what we mean by “art” is greatly 
different from what the Greeks meant by “techne,” and if we 
start by looking for Plato's views on art as we understand it, we 
have to go against the grain of the Greek language and to treat 
as vital a distinction which he regarded, at the most, as purely 
relative. Lodge avoids this pitfall by setting out to interpret 
art (techne) as Plato understood it; and he admirably succeeds 
in covering this wider field, showing how the arts form a hierarchy 
culminating in the art of politics, and enlightened by the vision 
of the Good, and how at each level the element of pattern which 
is an element of all art is compounded from three constant factors: 
the “realistic” (pattern is given in nature and has to be “imitat- 
ed”); the “ideal” (1.e., the formal, numerical, Pythagorean) ; and 
the “biosocial” (i.e., the order which we create ourselves as an 
aid to living). In this way Lodge brings it home that painting, 
music, ete., are “art” only in a secondary sense, and (with a 
glance at the “biosocial”) that “they are art precisely insofar 
as they are functional portions of the life of the model city.” This 
is not only rarely discussed, and therefore worth emphasizing, but 
it has the advantage of making easily intelligible Plato’s views on 
the social control of art: views which are bound to seem arbitrary 
and inequitable to those who start from the unplatonic notion 
of art as we understand it. 

\t the same time, the logical conclusion from this approach 
is that art, as we understand it, is, for Plato, just a not particular. 
ly elevated branch of techne, as he understands it; and this con- 
clusion is far too simple. What it omits, and what Lodge as a 
whole underestimates, is that what Plato has to say about art, 
as we understand it, is compounded from several different tradi- 
tions and acutely exhibits the discomfort of a divided mind. It 
would be unfair to accuse Lodge of passing over what Plato has 
to say about inspiration; on the contrary, he draws attention to 
it. and he protests vigorously, in a valuable footnote on p. 143, 
against the view that the Greeks knew no distinction between the 
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useful and the fine arts. Nevertheless, if his main theory is press- 
ed, these moments of insight are left high and dry. His hierarchy 
of the arts is above strain and conflict. Plato sensed far more 
keenly than his commentator the clash of poetry and philosophy, 
of spontaneity and organization, and he reacted into intelerance 

an intolerance quite inexplicable as between a ruling and a 
subordinate techne. It is worth noting, in this connexion, that 
Lodge minimizes the intolerance, drawing a misleading analogy 
hetween the Platonic censorship and the humane proceedings of 
a publisher's reader (one can always try another publisher), and 
depicts a Plato serene and untroubled in the face of what was 
surely his acutest embarrassment. It is too tidy to be true, and 
like other attempts to rationalize Plato’s antipathies, gravely 
underestimates the importance of Republic X. There is in Plato 
an iconoclast as well as a hierarch, but after Lodge’s urbane 


rectifications one would hardly suspect it. 


The unfortunate results of his kindly attempt to soften a 
painful antithesis may be illustrated from another field. He 
adopts the opinion which is in danger of becoming orthodox: that 
Plato was dissatisfied not so much with art as with extant artists, 
and that he was in search of a “philosopher-poet”™ who would 
write and compose with the ethos of the city as his second nature. 
This ideal figure is a commentator’s fiction. So is the companion 
picture of the poet who looks to the forms and attempts to 
reproduce them in his own medium. The passages quoted on 
behalf of these fictions prove no more than that, somehow, by a 
kind of divine fluke, pattern comes to reside in poetry; they do 
not show that the artist, when he puts it there, knows what he 
is doing, or that, if he could contemplate the Forms, he would 
continue to devote himself to poetry, or that any poet under any 
possible conditions would be trusted to practise except under 
strict supervision: and there are other passages (notably Republic 
299 and Phaedrus 278) in which all these three theses are direct- 
ly denied. The poet, as long as he is a poet, is permanently 
disqualified by his unscientific dependence on inspiration and by 


the imitative character of his talent. If ever he were to come 
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to know, he would abandon art as a trivial occupation and go 
over to philosophy altogether. 

\ word should be said to the reader about Lodge’s method 
of handling texts. It is to present a modernized précis (the 
modernisms are often illuminating, and they are no part of the 
charge against him) and merely to refer to the passages which 
support it. The result is that though innumerable texts are cited, 
few are even quoted, and hardly any are analysed. Yet in the 
attempt to determine the balance of Plato’s thought, the inter- 
pretation of particular texts is all-important. That Lodge has 
the underlying scholarship goes without saying; but he has pre- 
sented to the reader only the broad results and the bare references. 
The reader is entitled to ask for the missing connexion between 
the evidence and the conclusions. 

It would be unjust to labour these criticisms, for the general 
effect produced by the book is distinctly favourable. It is well 
written and documented; it presents a coherent (an almost too 
coherent) point of view; it displays control over a wide range 
of learning (in particular, it displays a complete familiarity with 
the Laws, a piece of necessary homework which Platonic critics 
are apt to scamp) ; and it is a considerable virtue in it that it keeps 
the general conception of techne constantly to the fore, and thus 
closely relates the minor technai which are arts in our sense of the 
word to the great techne which is the art of government. 


Both Field and Lodge are defenders of Plato; but they defend 
incidentally in the course of expounding and elucidating. Pro- 
fessor Levinson is a defender first and foremost. He has been 
impressed by the mounting volume of ill-natured and uninstructed 
comment on Plato in recent years, and being as good a scholar 
as the detractors are bad ones, has set to work, in nearly 700 pages, 
to set the matter right by a careful examination of the texts. The 
result is not only a crushing refutation, but also great fun; for 
Levinson writes with verve and wit, and his work is a distinguish- 
ed model of what academic controversy should be. 

By way of preface, it is worth while attempting a classifica- 
tion of the detractors. They are none of them primarily, or even 
incidentally, classical scholars; they all of them have modern 
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values which they cherish, and which they believe Plato to have 
rejected; they all regard veneration for Plato as likely to induce 
a respect for his values, which they dislike; they are all of them 
more interested in in Plato’s politics than in his philosophy (this 
is true even of Professor Popper, who is a considerable philos- 
opher in his own right); and they are all preoccupied by the 
irrelevant and unhistorical question, What has Plato to give us? 

Levinson’s counter-attack is extremely discriminating. He 
does not quarrel with the detractors’ own ideologies; and he 
admits readily enough that on many points Plato cannot hope to 
satisfy the demands of the modern American and British con- 
science. What he does is to examine soberly and exactly the 
evidence of the dialogues, and to take into consideration the times 
in which they were written. It is surprising, indeed alarming, 
how much of the detraction rests on careless reading and a neglect 
of the historical background. It is no small achievement to have 
brought this carelessness, this negligence, out into the open. 

The effect of Levinson’s work is difficult to convey in a 
review, as it depends on a vast mass of convergent detail. But 
some examples will perhaps show how he goes to work. 


There have been many attempts to “get” Plato on the side 
of his personal character. One of the latest, as well as the most 
ill-judged, is that of the distinguished writer on jurisprudence, 
Hans Kelsen, who argues that the whole of Plato’s life and philos- 
ophy was dominated by- repressed paederastic impulses. As 
Levinson shows, we have here a classic illustration of how not 
to apply modern findings in psychology to the ancient world. 
Kelsen’s argument demands that Plato should have suffered the 
frustrations of a modern homosexual: that he should have been 
made to feel guilty and lonely, and expressed his outlawed feelings 
by hating majorities in general. All very colourful and im- 
aginative, until it is remembered that paederastia in Athens 
carried no stigma at all. Incidentally, Levinson’s historical sketch 
of Athenian opinion on this subject is likely to serve as a standard 
monograph for years to come. 

Most of the hostility to Pilato, however, is political: and in 
many Ways, any modern liberal must say, it is justified. But it 
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can be made to sound much worse than it is; and this was what 
Popper achieved in Vol. I of The Open Society and its Enemies. 
The method employed is the Significant Contrast. Plato is 
shown in dark outline against the Lightness of the Great Genera- 
tion (the age of Pericles) and against the radiant humanity of 
Socrates and of Socrates’ other disciple, Antisthenes. Levinson 
very properly calls these fanciful interpolations to order. There 
was in fifth-century Athens no serious questioning of slavery as 
an institution. There was no contemporary sense of a humanity 
transcending Greek and barbarian, and one of the main supports 
for it, when it came, was the Platonic universal; there was no 
contemporary admiration for the manual worker for Plato to turn 
his back on, and it was Plato, not his contemporaries, who ended 
by honouring God with the title of craftsman. Athenian demo- 
cracy was not notable for the liberal values of an extended citizen- 
ship, of federalism amongst allies, of tolerance for unorthodox 
opinion, of respect for women, of individuality in the face of the 
Polis. On the contrary, Pericles struck 5,000 citizens of mixed 
parentage off the rolls; the Athenian confederacy became an 
empire (a proceeding which the liberal Popper applauds!) ; popular 
opinion banished Anaxagoras and secured the condemnation of 
Socrates; the Athenian woman (as opposed to the Spartan) was 
in a near-purdah (and it was Plato who proposed to help her 
out); and the massed concentration of the city-sentiment was 
none the less powerful for being channelled through the caprice 
of an irresponsible assembly. When Plato erred, it was in com- 
pany with the “Great Generation”; and in his dislike of com- 
mercial imperialism and in his respect for the capacities of women 
he was far ahead of it. 


\s for Antisthenes, Levinson’s Appendix IV, entitled “Anti- 
sthenes and Every Virtue under Heaven” is a masterpiece of acad- 
emic debunking. The victim, again, is Popper: and it must be 
admitted that by his elaborate reconstruction from the most 
tenuous evidence, he has laid himself open to anything that comes 
to him: if Field never sticks his neck out at all, Popper sticks it 
out at every corner. On the little evidence which we have, 
Antisthenes was probably more liberal than Plato on the subject 
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of Greeks and barbarians, but his ethical emphasis was not on 
philanthropy but on self-sufficiency, and his views on “democracy” 
may be judged from his famous quip that the Athenians should 
elect asses to be horses, since they are able by show of hands to 
convert non-generals into generals. This is so like Plato as makes 
no difference; and to transmogrify the man who uttered it into a 
democratic and anti-Platonic hero requires a magician rather than 
a philosopher. Years ago, the great Wilamowitz ridiculed the 
efforts of his contemporaries “to build up Antisthenes out of pure 
blue air,” and his warning remains as salutary and, alas, as 
necessary, as ever. Levinson earns our gratitude by repeating it, 
with crushingly detailed illustrations. 

(nother detractionary tactic, employed by even as moderate 
a detractor as Crossman, is to contrast Plato with Socrates. In 
support of it, it can fairly be said (and perhaps Levinson does not 
quite sufficiently attend to the point) that it is possible, by con- 
trasting Plato’s picture of Socrates with his comments as fathered 
on Socrates, to distinguish them with some confidence; for 
example, if we find Socrates spending his life, on Plato’s own 
showing, conversing dialectically with the young, and if we then 
find Plato saying, through the mouth of Socrates, that the young 
should not meddle with dialectic, we may be pardoned for think- 
ing that the dramatic Socrates is not identical with the. original. 
Levinson, however, is convinced (see Appendix XV) that the 
discrepancies, even when discernible, are not serious, and that 
any considered portrait of Socrates must be much more like Plato 
than the detractors (or some of them) suppose. (In fact, he con- 
vratulates the detractors who, in attacking Plato, also attack 
Socrates, for being, at least so far, correct in their insight.) In 
his insistence on the practice and pursuit of reason, whithersoever 
it may lead, Plato is as liberal as Socrates; in his attitude to 
democracy, Socrates, if more charitable by temperament, is as 
unsympathetic as Plato. In the Apology and the Crito, where, 
by common consent, he is most Socrates, he alludes to the “many” 
with a quite Platonic disfavour, and his defence of the laws of 
\thens is very much in the tone “I must obey them, right or 


wrong, and this time they're wrong.” Levinson is quite correct 
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in declining to read democracy into these dialogues; and, over and 
above particular texts, the Socratic emphasis on knowledge is part 
of a sustained attack on Athenian amateurism; the one point on 
which all Socratics, however different otherwise, appear to agree. 

It will be seen that Levinson’s work has fallen into the hands 
of a reviewer who shares his opinions and his prejudices, who has 
felt for a long time just as he does, and has never been able to say 
it half as well, and who naturally has enjoyed every minute of it. 
This is not the mood which gives rise to searching criticism. If 
there is a fault, it lies in a tendency to make his hero a shade more 
ordinary and sensible than he really was—that being intended, 
presumably, as the highest form of compliment. Nothing could 
be more proper than to emphasize, as Levinson does, Plato’s 
innate dislike of violence and his invariable preference for persua- 
sion over force. What perhaps escapes him is the cost at which 
this equilibrium was achieved. Behind the perfection of the 
rational facade there is definitely a temperament: a_ pride, 
a touchiness, an impatience, an imperiousness, and a sovereign 
inability to suffer fools gladly. What is admirable about Plato 
is not his freedom from contentious passions but the aristocratic 
poise and finish of his self-control. 

Finally, what is great about Plato is something which the 
detractors hardly see fit to mention, and which Levinson, for that 
reason, does not consider it necessary of emphasize: Plato wrote 
the Parmenides and the Theaetetus and the Sophist and the Phi- 
lebus. If his personal character and his political affiliations had 
heen as sinister as any detractor could imagine, this achievement 
would still have earned the admiration of posterity and an im- 
mortality of renown. It is, however, more satisfying to believe 
that these great waters do not descend from a tarnished source, 
and this Levinson has shown so conclusively that, if one did not 
know academic human nature, one would assume it could never 
be doubted again. 


University of Melbourne. 














NEW STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
CHARLES S. PEIRCE 


IRWIN C. LIEB 


‘ 
I orn more than fifty years Charles Peirce has been known mainly 
as the founder of pragmatism. Within the last twenty-five, as 
his writings have become more accessible, he has been found to 
have wider views, rich with anticipations of contemporary 
philosophies, and with lessons for them. In the last ten years, 
in books and articles, Peirce’s philosophy has been exposed, 
explained, and evaluated. These jobs are now usefully pressed 
still further with the publication of three new books. Peirce’s 
newest interpreters, as perhaps they must, fall roughly into three 
classes. There are some whose first concern is to provide sym- 
pathetic exposition. They give us a feeling for the man or the 
tenor of his thought. Second, there are the critics. They specify 
details of Peirce’s views, and their concern is to evaluate and some- 
times to correct and amend those views. Finally, there are the 
interpreters who take up Peirce’s hints, formulations, and 
thoughts, and who develop and extend them in ways which 
Pierce did not. 

None of Peirce’s most recent interpreters fall clearly into only 
one of these classes. All are expositors, critics, and innovators. 
Yet their emphases differ, and the classification serves to high- 
light them. W. B. Gallie, for instance, is mainly interested in 
introducing the general reader to the broadest line of Peirce’s 
thought on pragmatism.’ He does this appreciatively, with 
skillful fluency. Yet he also advances a critical thesis about the 
meanings Peirce gave to “pragmatism,” and he tests the compat- 
ibility of Peirce’s metaphysical and logical writings with suggestive 
results. Manley Thompson’s book has, on the other hand, a more 


* Peirce and Pragmatism (Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1953). 
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formal cast throughout.* It is “offered as an essential pro- 
paedeutic to the determination of Peirce’s place in the history of 
ideas” (p. xvil). With closest care it traces the development of 
Peirce 's pragmatic philosophy, setting out an ordered, definitive 
statement of what Peirce said, driving finally to a brief evaluation 
of the whole philosophy in which the pragmatic maxim is a 
principle. Lastly, the Studies in the Philosophy of Charles Sanders 
Peirce’ contains essays of all three emphases: there are biograph- 
ical, historical, and elucidating essays; there are critical ones that 
quibble to distraction and critical ones that excite to construction; 
and finally, there are a few that go through Peirce to continue 
inquiry on topics in ethics, logic, and metaphysics. 

\ll of Peirce’s interpreters, regardless of the emphases they 
press, are faced with difficult jobs. There are problems imposed 
by the sheer number and varied quality of Peirce’s manuscripts, 
by the corrective additions he so frequently attached to them, and 
by the strong connections he saw between conventionally 
separated disciplines. Expositors, critics, and innovators have 
therefore to face questions about the content and limit of the 
authentic doctrines they aim to describe, evaluate, and develop. 
There are different and standard answers to these questions. These 
still divide students of Peirce. Some continue to feel that they 
can understand and use Peirce best by appropriating the “hard 
headed” part of his thought, and by discarding his aberrant 
ontology and cosmology. Such students see Peirce mainly as a 
man who marked the trails contemporary logical-empiricism has 
since shown fruitful. Strangely enough, though, they neglect 
entirely those of his logical contributions which Peirce regarded 
most highly. They seem as well to slight Peirce’s insistence 
upon the close connection between logic and phenomenology, 
his claim that genuine inquiry wants a moral end and _ that 
all high grade clarification has to be accommodated to it. 
Those who consider such views as part of Peirce’s valuable con- 


* The Pragmatic Philosophy of C. S. Peirce (Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1953). 

’ Edited by Philip P. Weiner and Frederic H. Young (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1952). 
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tribution try to see Peirce as a systematic philosopher. They try 
to see his tangled skein of contradictions and his outcroppings 
here and there as an organic unity. Yet their presentations most 
often have constructive shortcomings; for they do not tell us 
well enough what an organic unity is, nor do they show us well 
enough how the contradictions and outcroppings find their place 
in a systematic order. 

These deficiencies, on both sides, do not appear so strikingly 
in the recent studies on Peirce. In them, the grander ordering 
schemes are left somewhat on the side. They are of course 
mentioned. But the defense of them contributes little to the value 
of the studies themselves. This is illustrated particularly well in 
Mr. Gallie’s little book. The work is devoted to pragmatism “as 
one facet in the general philosophy of Peirce” (p. 13), “whose 
greatness, we shall argue, lies... in the organic unity of his think- 
ing’ (p. 32). The promised argument, however, is difficult to 
find. In fact the major divisions developed in the book tend to 
show not the unity but the antagonism between Peirce’s prag- 
matism and his categorial doctrines. There are in Peirce’s 
writings many evidences of such an antagonism. But at least part 
of the failure to reconcile them must rest with Mr. Gallie, and this 
for the reason that the very themes which make his book so clear 
an introduction to Peirce are best adapted to only one side of 
Peirce’s thought. 

Mr. Gallie exposes Peirce mainly as a logician, as a man who 
is scrupulous in examining the weight of premisses and the 
acceptability of rules of inference. This introduction enables him 
to present the greatest part of Peirce’s pragmatism and theory of 
knowledge with extraordinary precision. Mr. Gallie shows, for 
example, how Peirce’s logical skills make him a critic of very great 
power. The positive side of Peirce’s logic, he argues, is a theory 
of inquiry whose lessons we have still to learn. But he finds 
Peirce’s skills and theory to have almost no use in the more 
speculative categorial doctrines. Throughout the exposition of 
them, one of Mr. Gallie’s recurring themes is that Peirce no longer 
has his logic in hand. Peirce’s general doctrines are said to violate 
rules that are required for inquiring into explanations (p. 215). 
Particular doctrines “appear to rest on logical confusions so 
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radical” that “intelligible expression” is all but impossible 
(p. 215). For some needed categorial distinctions Peirce is said 
not to have “developed the necessary logical apparatus for coping 
with them satisfactorily” (p. 193). Yet he is nevertheless said 
“argue, resolutely and skilfully” “despite his lack 
of logical technique” (p. 193). 


sometimes to 


Mr. Gallie’s main complaint about the logic of Peirce’s 
categorial doctrines is that they are not shown meaningful (or 
cognitively significant) by the pragmatic criterion of meaning, 
that they do not have conceivable practical consequences. 
Mr. Gallie’s claim is no doubt right. And his own saving attempt 
to show that Peirce’s categorial doctrines nevertheless have the 
intellectual value of organizing knowledge proves the strength of 
his sympathies for a seemingly alien side of Peirce’s work. 

To say that the categories have only organizing efficiency 
would, from Peirce’s point of view, however, be saying far too 
little.“ The categories indeed have that efficiency. But they 
have it, Peirce would say, because there really are elements in 
experience that are analogues of the conceptions. Were there 
not, | think Peirce would say that all inquiry would be without 
possibility or warrant. It would be without possibility because 
there would be no characters to the things that force themselves 
upon us, making us inquire. It would be without warrant 
because, without a real element of generality in experience, we 
could not infer, and so could neither know nor correct what we 
came to believe. 

To try to show that Peirce’s pragmatism presupposes his 
categorial doctrines would require a broader logic than Mr. Gallie 
finds in Peirce. But he has no other way of connecting these 
areas of Peirce’s thought. Had he found one, or showed that 
there could be none, his book would no doubt have been a more 
decisive piece of philosophy. Even without one, though, the 
principal service of the book remains: it is the best general intro- 
duction to Peirce that has yet appeared. It serves to describe, for 


* It would, of course, also be a doctrine that Peirce considered 
nominalistic. 
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readers of all philosophical interests, all sides of Peirce’s thought; 
it does this with simplicity, with almost uniform sympathy, and 
with a kind of narrative appeal that will help to get Peirce thought 
about in the wide audience his work deserves. 

But perhaps there is a broader logic to be found in, or 
developed from Peirce’s work. Mr. Gallie’s own remarks about 
Peirce’s theory of signs strongly suggests that there is. In his 
expositions of inference, for example, Mr. Gallie makes clear, as 
Peirce did, that varieties of inference are varieties of the ways in 
which signs develop. If we follow the lead of this generalization 
we may, after all, see some strong connections between Peirce’s 
pragmatism, his ontology, and even his cosmology. We may see 
that pragmatism is but a principle in a comprehensive theory of 
signs, and that the theory essentially requires categorial 
philosophy. 

Let us begin with a definition of “sign.” * For Peirce, the 
conception of a sign is a triadic conception. He wrote that it is 
the conception of “something which stands to somebody for some- 
thing in some respect or capacity. It addresses somebody, that is, 
creates in the mind of that person an equivalent sign, or perhaps 
a more developed sign. That sign which it creates I call the 
interpretant of the first sign. The sign stands for something, its 
object” (2.228).° The reference to a mind, Peirce came to say, 
is a sop to the imagination. The locale of the interpretant is not 
important. What is important is that the interpretant is equi- 
valent to or more developed than the original sign. Peirce 
explained the equivalence between a sign and its interpretant by 
saying that the sign determines its interpretant to stand in the 


* There is in the following sketch an especially strong analogy be- 
tween Peirce’s and Kant’s doctrines. Peirce criticized Kant for a too 
narrow conception of logic, suggesting that a broad conception of signs 
should replace Kant’s concern for concepts. If we remember that Peirce 
believed human experience to be experience of signs, the Kantian problem 
of the conditions required for the possibility of experience becomes, for 
Peirce, the problem of the conditions for the possibility of sign activity. 

* Numerical references are to volume and paragraph numbers of 


the Collected Papers of Charles S. Peirce, edited by Charles Hartshorne and 
Paul Weiss. 
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same relation to the object in which it stands itself to that object. 
What is meant by signs creating, determining, or developing 
interpretants is not so clear. Peirce’s central meaning seems to 
be “fixes as an inferential consequence’; ’ thus a sign fixes what 
its interpretant is to be through one or another of the inferential 
processes. To be a sign, then, an object must be such that it can 
determine another sign which interprets it. Even the most 
degenerate signs must be capable of interpretation. 

What makes it possible for there to be signs? We can 
approach this best by specializing the question to ask what insures 
that even the most degenerate signs can have an interpretation. 

Peirce says that signs suffer two sorts of degeneracy, vagueness 
and generality. These degeneracies have to do with two ways in 
which the incompletness of interpretations can be filled. Accord- 
ing to Peirce, a sign is vague in the respects in which it leaves its 
interpretant to be developed by other signs. He says that a sign 
is general in the respects in which it leaves its interpretant to be 
completed at the discretion of an interpreter. Without detailing 
these degeneracies further, it seems clear that for Peirce, to be 
able to determine an interpretant for itself, a sign must be 
sufficiently non-vague that there is at least one respect in which if 
does not leave its interpretant to be completed by other signs; it 
must also be sufficiently non-general that there is at least one 
respect in which it does not leave its interpretant to be completed 
at an interpreter’s discretion. Were a sign in every respect vague 
or in every respect general, it could not determine an interpretant 
at all. Its interpretation would be totally incomplete, and so 
would not be an interpretation of it. The original sign would 
therefore not he a sign. Every genuine sign, of course, meets 
these requirements. But it can do so for one reason only: it is a 
sign of something which has a character in its own right. That 
is, a sign determines its interpretant only if it has an interpretation 


" The strongest support for this interpretation, aside from the few 
places in which Peirce speaks ~* determination in just this way, is that 
it accords with the order of determination which Peirce invariably gives in 
his classification of signs. See Charles S. Peirce’s Letters to Lady Welby, 
pp. 51 ff. 
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which represents something, something that that interpretant is 
not made wholly to represent by some other signs, or not 
made wholly to represent through the decision of an _ inter- 
preter. \ sign can determine its own interpretant, however, only 
because it is itself an interpretant, an interpretation of the object 
of which it is a sign. Because the object has an interpretation, 
Peirce says that it has the nature of a sign. And what, for 
humans, is the primitive sign is what is given in human experience. 
That must contain an element that is a character in its own right; 
otherwise, all interpretation of experience would be arbitrary. 
Because it has that character (at least as a constituent), Peirce 
would say that it can be a sign, can have an interpretation which 
is not entirely arbitrary, and can fix its interpretation to be such 
that, in turn, it is not a wholly vague or wholly general sign of 
that object. 

On Peirce’s view, then, degenerate signs can have an inter- 
pretation because they are not wholly vague or general. All signs, 
in fact, regardless of their degeneracy, have their representative 
function only if they are interpretations for experiences which 
contain non-relative characters. 

These considerations preceed that part of logic which Peirce 
called speculative grammar. To supplement and extend them, 
arguments could be drawn from Peirce to defend the conception 
of a sign, and to show that, for there to be a sign, there must be 
something other than that sign. To characterize it as another, a 
conception of sheer difference is required. With these conceptions 
available, a complete groundwork for speculative grammar would 
be founded. But so would a full inventory of Peirce’s categories. 
For the conception of that which is a character in its own right is 
a conception of what Peirce called a firstness. The conception of 
sheer difference is a conception of secondness. And the concep- 
tion of a sign, of something which has the character it does by 
bringing two other things into relation, is a conception of what 
is a thirdness. All three conceptions are thus required to describe 
the very possibility of sign activity. Were there nothing in fact 
in the nature of a third, there could be no signs. Were there no 


seconds, signs could have no objects. Were there nothing in 
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each sign in the nature of a first, signs would be hopelessly vague 
or general, and so could not be signs at all. 

The lesson to be learned from the groundwork for speculative 
grammar is that inquiry, or sign activity in general, has its 
foundation in categorial philosophy. But the lesson may be an 
empty one. For it rests upon a presupposition to the effect that 
experience is intelligible. Its interpretation and accommodation 
has always divided philosophers. 

Peirce did not, I think, try directly to justify this pre- 
supposition. Yet there are several themes in his writing which 
bear upon it. One of the most suggestive of these is central to his 
cosmology. There, Peirce considers that to account for the 
universe (6.214), and to suggest how the concepts which render 
experience intelligible come to be (6.194), one has to suppose an 
initial, atemporal potentiality of everything. He says too that the 
supposed potentiality must be intelligible; for if we begin with any 
proposition, we can make our predicates more and more general, 
till at last we come upon a concept so general that the denial of 
the proposition containing it could not be false but must instead 
be unintelligible. ‘The unintelligible, however, has no ontological 
status. For though “there is an unknown but knowable reality” 
“over against any cognition” (5.257), “over against all possible 
cognition, there is only the self contradictory. In short, cog- 
nizability (in its widest sense) and being are not merely meta- 
physically the same, but are synonymous terms” (5.257). If they 
are, Peirce’s cosmology would provide their correlate, and so 
would tend to justify the presupposition of speculative grammar. 

This same justification that experience is intelligible can 
be brought out afresh in terms of the theory of signs." What we 
have here to explain is the fact that there are vague and general 
signs. Why, after all, should signs suffer these degeneracies? A 
plausible answer is that men are ignorant and imprecise; that signs 
would not have to be degenerate if we were omniscient and did not 
find imprecision sometimes expedient. This is surely partly right. 
But it applies only to artificial signs, and to the natural signs that 


* This is not a way that Peirce himself took. 
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men read. It cannot serve wholly as an answer when the 
question extends to natural processes, so far as they are in them- 
selves sign processes.” But are there signs that develop in nature 
which are vague and general? If the causes in a suitable natural 
process are signs, for example, can they be vague and general? 
Peirce would say so. He would say, I think, that when a cause 
is a sign of its effect, or when it has the effect as its interpretation, 
the cause-sign suffers both degeneracies. It is vague (in one 
case, at least) because there are genuine possibilities about what 
the interpretant-effect will be, the vagueness being partly relieved 
by the cause and the sign process which in fact produces the 
interpretant-effect. “° It is general in respect to the items of the 
connotation of every property rightly attributed to the object of 
the sign. 

What will explain that natural processes are signs that can 
be vague and general? Is there anything in the sign process 
itself that creates their degeneracy? According to Peirce’s view, 
there is not. For if the interpretant of a sign is equivalent or 
more developed than the sign which it interprets, it cannot be 
more vague or general than that sign."’ Vagueness and generality 
should gradually, then, be going out of natural processes. If so, 
how is it that they occur in them at all? 

One answer which Peirce can give is that vagueness and 
generality were there at the start, and that all the processes are 
in fact the process of reducing them. If we turn again to Peirce’s 


* That such processes are sign processes, we have I think to concede 
if we take Peirce’s view that the interpretation of a sign need not be in 
a human mind. 

* If the effect is the object of the cause-sign, the vagueness and gen- 
erality would derive from the nature of teleological causes. 

Peirce says that he was led to think that possibilities are genuine by 
studying the logic of relatives; in particular, by asking what it means to 
say that there is a relation. He thought it is not enough to answer that 
a relation exists because one doesn’t know that that relation doesn't exist. 
Some positive supposition is required. Man's ignorance, Peirce thought, 
is in part explained by there being possibilities independent of the contents 
of particular minds; not vice versa. 

"' Peirce’s remark that nature is forever making syllogisms in Barbara 
is relevant to this suggestion. 
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cosmology, that is, we find Peirce saying that there was a getieral 
and vague potentiality that could not be “completely idle.” In 
the course of doing something, he seems to suggest, it gets itself 
made more and more determinate: less vague because of the 
accidents that occur to specify it and less general because the 
generic, as localized, is the possibility of this or that. At the 
stages of the process, we seem to meet a logic of propositions or 
events. At any stage, the ultimate subject will be the generic 
potentiality. But the vagueness of the ultimate subject will, at 
any stage, be reduced by (the analogue of) the logical sub- 
ject; while the generality will be reduced by (the analogue of) 
the specific predicates. The ultimate subject, however, will 
always be intelligible. Were it not, no product of sign develop- 
ment could be sensible. If the ultimate subject has to be sensible 
though, new reason is found for accepting the presupposition of 
speculative grammar. 

That there was an intelligible generic potentiality, and that 
it accounts for the vagueness and generality that one in fact finds 
among sorts of signs, are suppositions offered as explanations. 
They tend to justify speculative grammar’s presupposition that 
experience is intelligible. How well they do so, of course, is open 
to question. They seem so tentative that one wishes Peirce could 
himself have offered something stronger, some sort of inescapable 
first principle. Perhaps something stronger could be worked out. 
But Peirce at least did not supply it. And his general distrust of 
inescapabilities would argue against the plausibility of constructed 
Peircean principles. 

But to any such principles, to Peirce’s categorial philosophy, 
and to the cosmological explanations suggested above a very 
serious objection can be raised: that the principles, the philosophy, 
and the explanations are not (cognitively) meaningful, that they 
do not meet Peirce’s pragmatic criterion of meaning and so cannot 
fulfill their supposed functions. This is Mr. Gallie’s objection, 
and it is one that many philosophers have made. To answer that 
Peirce’s categorial philosophy and his cosmology are presupposed 
by his meaningful doctrines is, it seems to me, right. But that 


does not certify their (cognitive) meaningfulness, unless one 
accepts the doubtful principle that the presuppositions of doctrines 
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are meaningful in the same sense that those doctrines are. H we 
do not accept that principle yet have to find sense in Pierce’s 
speculative theses, we have at least three alternatives: 1. we can 
completely discard Peirce's criterion of cognitive meaningfulness; 
2. we can reinterpret it to accommodate the difficult doctrines; 
or 3. we can see its limitations, and argue for more encompassing 
criteria. The first of these alternatives is one rarely taken by 
even Peirce’s severest critics. They, and most philosophers, 
would prefer to let the criterion stand, with perhaps only minor 
modification. But what then of the meaningfulness of renegade 
doctrines? The second alternative provides an attractive answer: 
extend the sense of the key terms in the criterion so as to 
accommodate them. In the case of Peirce’s pragmatic maxim, 
the terms that regularly receive extension are “conceivable, 
practical” or “sensible effects.”. On extension they seem to mean 
“anything that one could meet in experience,” or even “any 
experiential phenomena that could occur in interpreting experi- 
ence.” Peirce himself sometimes seems to take these meanings; 
for example, when he speaks of the pragmatic meaning of 
“negative numbers.” Interpreting the maxim in this way, the 
assertions of categorial philosophy would be cognitively meaning- 
ful because we experience satisfactions (or dissatisfactions) in 
trying to organize our knowledge. But there seems no doubt 
that these extended meanings are liberal in the extreme; if we 
understand the maxim to incorporate them we seem close to 
making every assertion in the same sense meaningful and there- 
fore close to jeopardizing the very meaning of “cognitively 
meaningful.” 

The third alternative is the best. We find the option it 
suggests if we recognize that pragmatism is a principle of logic, bul 
that there is a limit to the range of operations it enables us to 
perform. The pragmatic maxim requires us to conceive of such 
practical consequences as might follow from a thing’s having a 
certain property. Here, “conceive” is of most importance, 
because the maxim is in principle applicable only where (specific ) 
practical consequences are conceivable. Now though it as a matter 
of fact takes time to conceive, the logic by which pragmatism 
enjoins us to draw conceivable consequences is not one to which 
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temporal considerations are essential. If feeling pain is a con- 
ceivable, practical consequence of walking into a door, we see that 
a conditional with “I shall feel pain” as a consequent is possible: 
the possibilities (or some of them) are sufficiently determinate in 
the antecedent that they can by conception be traced out. as con- 
ceivable consequences. They are not so indeterminate in the 
antecedent that occurring events have to create or bring them out. 
Yet this seems exactly the case with respect to the conceptions 
used in many of Peirce’s categorial and cosmological remarks. 
For example, consider Peirce’s view that initially there was a 
vague and general potentiality of everything. What practical 
consequences could follow from it? Every conceivable consequence 
could follow, though not through or because of conception. What 
specific consequences are conceivable? None are, because the 
statement about the potentiality is so vague that it does not 
through deductive principle yield specific practical consequences. 
Peirce's view offers to explain how what is specifically conceivable 
comes to be: by a process of evolution from a generic base. Thie 
principles relevant to the specific conceivabilities must therefore 
have to do with temporal or evolutionary process. And _ these 
principles are naturally different from the formal ones by which 
specific conceivable consequences are drawn from relatively non- 
If this is so, then account should be taken of both 
sorts of principles in determinations of meaningfulness. To deny 
the sense of the passage from the vague to the specific, and the 
base for that passage, seems plainly arbitrary; for it would render 
one of the most persistent facts about the world unintelligible and 
assess wrongly the very history of attempts to make the concep- 
tion of “cognitive meaningfulness” clear and precise.” To 
accommodate both sorts of principles, a more comprehensive logic 
is needed. Within it, both sorts of principles would find their 
place and, perhaps, strong mutual relations as principles govern- 


vague bases. 


‘* Let us here leave open whether the sorts of principles differ in 
kind or degree. 

'* The broadest question here is what sort of activity is analysing or 
clarifying? Is it essentially a process of discovering the clear in the vague? 
or is it a process of making clear what formerly was not? 
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ing different aspects of sign development. The pragmatic 
criterion would then test but one aspect of genuine sign develop- 
ment. The sort of development in which specific consequences 
come to be conceivable would be tested by another. 

Peirce himself seemed to be working toward a more compre- 
hensive pragmatism. His concern for the sense in which the 
categories are fixed as distinctions required for the summum 
bonum, and his last improvements in the existential graphs 
see 4.583) mark the direction of his thought. Were they fol- 
lowed, | think we should find Peirce’s narrowest formulations of 
pragmatism giving way to or taking proper place in a more general 
view of the specificity of connections between concepts, proposi- 
tions, and arguments. 

All of these considerations, about the possibility of sign 
activity, about the presupposition of speculative grammar, and 
about its justification, tend to connect parts of Peirce’s work 
which are too often divided. Whether they are the connections 
that Peirce himself would draw, we shall perhaps never know. 
But that there are strong connections, and that the theory of 
signs can provide some of.them, seems well beyond doubt. 

Some of the most important issues touching upon the connec- 
tions are discussed in detail in Weiner’s and Young’s collection of 
studies on Peirce, and in Manley Thompson’s book. 

Studies in the Philosophy of Charles Sanders Peirce is an 
almost random collection of essays. It is most difficult to see 
from the articles they did print that the editors were able to 
exercize their office strongly enough to insure adequately repre- 
sentative contributions and uniform quality. Most of the 
essays are helpfully expository. But too many are dully repeti- 
tious. There is a very fine exposition of Peirce’s contribu- 


4 


tions to one branch of modern logic."* But it emphasizes an 
interest in “calculus” which Peirce did not share. And there are 
no essays on Peirce’s work in logic which elucidate his own 
strongest interests. There is nothing on Peirce’s logical graphs, 


his views on the logic and problems of induction, and very little 


‘* George D. W. Berry’s “Peirce’s Contribution to the Logic of State- 
ments and Quantifiers.”’ 
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directly upon his view of the process by which we admit proposi- 
tions to the rank of hypotheses. There is as well nothing on 
Peirce's theory and classification of signs. 

The collection does contain some valuable historical essays 
and studies of Peirce’s categories. Charles McKeon’s article on 
“Peirce’s Scotistic Realism” is particularly good. It marks 
distinctly just where Peirce agrees with and where he goes away 
from Scotus’ doctrine, and it measures Peirce’s own doctrine 
almost accordingly. The essay is essential to any work on 
realistic thought, historical, critical, or constructive. Isabel 
Stearns’ “Firstness, Secondness and Thirdness” introduces Peirce’s 
categories with a fine appreciation for their formal and material 
sides. The balance Miss Stearns draws between these sides 
should help to quiet finally the quarrels of misunderstanding 
Peirce’s categories have so often raised. Both Mr. McKeon and 
Miss Stearns are most critical of Peirce’s analysis of individuals 
and his category of secondness. Just what Peirce’s doctrine of 
secondness is, and what evidence supports it, needs a sympathetic 
exposition. But the present volume does not contain one. It 
does, however, contain especially fruitful studies of firstness and 
thirdness. These are Charles Hartshorne’s examination of the 
non-relative character of firsts, and Paul Weiss’s investigation of 
thirdness or rational processes. If we examine these two essays, 
along with Herbert Schneider's thesis that a basic fourth category 
is needed, we will, | think, meet the most interesting extensions 
and evaluations of Peirce’s work to be found in the present 
volume. 

Mr. Hartshorne explores the sense there is to saying that a 
thing has a non-relative character, or a character in its own 
right.” His view, like Peirce’s, is that were there no such 
characters, there would be no possibilities and no distinctions in 
time and character between what is present, past, and future. 
Mr. Hartshorne maintains, however, that there is a sort of 
relativity even to (most of) the characters Peirce believed to be 


'* Mr. Hartshorne’s essay is entitled “The Relativity of Non-Relativity: 
Some Reflections on Firstness.” 
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non-relative; Peirce’s doctrine, he suggests, should be enlarged 
to recognize it. 

Mr. Hartshorne agrees with Peirce that qualities are non- 
compounded wholes that have to be apprehended non-discur- 
sively."* “The simple or self contained must be taken in at a gulp, 
by direct possession” (p. 215), by something that Peirce calls 
“feeling.” Apprehended by feeling, qualities are the same char- 
acters as the apprehending-feelings, for they differ from one 
another as the feelings of those qualities differ. It cannot be, 
Mr. Hartshorne argues, that feeling-of remains the same in 
varieties of cases, those cases differing only in the objects of 
feeling. For that to be true, a relation would be required be- 
tween the object of the feeling and the objectless feeling, and so 
on through vicious regress. Other alternatives are no more 
acceptable. If we are to avoid regress, and yet remain realists, 
Mr. Hartshorne thinks we have to agree with Peirce that red and 
the quality of a feeling of red are the same. Actual feeling 
is of course not meant. What is meant is a “potential feeling, or 
a feeling quality...” (p. 215). Only that, as abstracted from the 
actual feeling, could be non-relative. 

To be non-relative, Mr. Hartshorne says, is not necessarily to 
be absolutely non-relative. A thing may come to have some of 
its characters in consequence of its relation to others; yet it may 
have some without regard to anything else. Some of its char- 
acters would then be relative, and some not. The questions, 
then, are whether there is any character absolutely non-relative, 
and whether any actual thing, caught up as it is in community 
with past, future and contemporary things, can have a non-relative 
character. 


Mr. Hartshorne’s answer to both these questions is “yes.” 


'* If qualities were apprehended discursively, the only differences there 
could be between them would be formal. But then it might be that qualities 
of color, say, could not be predicated of the same thing, and the possibility 
of false predication would be hopelessly complicated. All qualities, Peirce 
says, are formally the same. They are unities. Restrictions in predica- 
tion result, it seems, from complexes of predicates. If what presents itself 
is qualitatively complex, it can be presented as complex. It will never- 
theless have it simple, distinctive quale. 
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Consider the second answer first. Every thing actual has some 
relative characters, for “it supervenes upon an antecedent 
actuality to which it is essentially related” (p. 219). Some of the 
characters of an effect, that is, are such as they are in consequence 
of the cause of that effect. But are the characters of the cause 
similarly relative? So far as they are considered characters in an 
effect, they of course are. But as prospective, they seem to 
Mr. Hartshorne not to be. For discounting a strict determinism, 
“the present is what it is,” “regardless of what happens later” 
(p. 219). This means, Mr. Hartshorne says, that “every event 
is First so far as succeeding events are concerned, and Second so 
far as earlier ones are concerned” (p. 220). Thus the present 
involves “the potentiality of later events. It is their potentiality” 
(p. 220), and is in that respect non-relative. 

Mr. Hartshorne’s point can perhaps be put this way: if we 
want to attend to those features of something present which are 
non-relative, we have to leave out of account all the characters 
which the present thing has by being opposed to or caused by 
others. Mr. Hartshorne suggests that we must, so to speak, 
intellectually cut the thing off from its past. But do we not have 
to cut it off from its future too? How shall we understand the non- 
relative or possible to be potential as well? The answers are, 
[ think, that the possible appreciated by abstraction from the 
present is not by itself a potentiality for any particular thing. Nor 
is the possibility, so abstracted, the condition for later events. 
“The present as a whole” (p. 220), as Mr. Hartshorne says, is 
the potentiality or condition for later events. So far as it is, 
though, it brings in reference, however imperfect, to individual, 
different events. And such reference seems no part of the 
content of qualities Peirce spoke of as firstnesses. Mr. Hartshorne 
is certainly right in wanting to be sure that qualities or firsts can 
be found and apprehended in present events. He seems to me 
mistaken, though, in finding ingredient possibilities to be specially 
prospective. For though the whole event is a condition for future 
events, and is in that sense First to them, it does not seem that 
that which is the firstness of an event is the whole of it. Were it, 
we could not abstract to apprehend firsts, because abstraction 
leaves something out and does not give us the whole upon which 





i 
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it operates. That whole itself will have its distinctive quale or 
flavor. But to transform it to potentialities for specific things 
requires separate appreciation of those very things. The things 
have the nature of seconds; and their potentialities, | think Peirce 
could say, are thirdnesses which relate them as individuals to 
qualities or firsts. If we thus distinguish between “potentiality” 
and “possibility,” as Peirce sometimes explicitly does, and if we 
find the former but not the latter to involve thirdness, the 
prospective character of what is present can be saved without 
making firsts themselves refer. 

The one respect in which individual firsts are not absolutely 
non-relative results from the fact that they are the characters they 
come to be. They are relative, Mr. Hartshorne might say, to that 
pure first of which they are determinations, although they are not 
thereby relative to any singular determinate thing. The abso- 
lutely non-relative is “the purely universal possibility, the pri- 
mordial continuum of quality as such. This is what is left if 
we abstract from each and every particular in its particularity or 
specific aspects” (p. 223). This, no doubt, is Peirce’s doctrine. 
But I think we should understand it and Mr. Hartshorne’s use of 
it somewhat better if we had a fuller account of abstraction. To 
abstract from the particularity of an event is to leave out the 
analogue of its logical subject. But that does not give us the 
primordial first. We have yet to operate upon the analogue of 
the quality; we have to diminish not the force or vivacity but the 
specificity of the feeling quality. If this be abstraction, then it 
differs in variety from the process by which we attend to feeling 
quality—in perhaps the way that, for Plato, apprehending the 
separate forms differs from apprehending the form of the Good. 
To apprehend the Good is the achievement of the wise and good 
man. Inferring from what Mr. Hartshorne says, it seems that 
apprehending the primordial possibility is the achievement of 
the religious man. To know that there is a primordial possibility 
without apprehending it, we have to be sure that abstracting is 
not in principle continuous, that in the end it does lead us to a 
primordial first. About the grounds for such a doctrine, neither 
Mr. Hartshorne nor Peirce give us enough to be finally satisfying. 

Mr. Hartshorne’s article contains arguments strong enough 
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to convince us that the material content of qualities is the same 
as the material quality of feelings. This is perhaps its major 
positive result. But it has an additional value, for it lays out, in 
manageable order, all the controversial issues in the analysis of 
quality. It becomes clear, from Mr. Hartshorne’s essay, that to 
understand what qualities are and how we apprehend them, we 
shall have to settle what are the formal aspects of qualities, to 
have an enriched doctrine of abstraction, and to draw a careful 
distinction between potentiality and possibility. To all of these 
issues, the notions of relativity and non-relativity contribue some 
clarification, and in turn are themselves clarified. Were the 
issues somewhat more settled, Mr. Hartshorne’s notions of 
relativity and non-relativity would be even more helpful than they 
now seem to be. 

Mr. Schneider's essay on “Fourthness” is an attempt to show 
that, while Peirce’s three categories suffice for the analysis of 
cognitive processes, a fourth category is needed if we are rightly 
to describe many value situations. Mr. Schneider does not under- 
take separately to discuss just how ore settles that a set of 
categories is incomplete. Instead, he proceeds by isolating a 
value situation, by describing its features, and by noting whether 
its “categorial structure” (p. 210) is rightly analyzed by firstness, 
secondness, and thirdness. His verdict is that another category 
is required: a suitable value situation, he says, will not be 
“completely understood except as an instance of tetradic being” 
(p. 209). 

The sorts of situations which seem to require tetradic 
analysis are said to be those in which “the enjoyment of satis- 
faction or the realization of achievement” does “not end in 
satiety or contentment” (p. 211). In such situations there may 
have been an urgency or interest which “implies or demands its 
own satisfaction and . . . looks forward to a kind of situation or 
entelechy which is not general, which does not imply ‘logicality’ 
nor verification, but which nevertheless completes the situation 
and constitutes a bonum. Let us call this kind of situation or 


being the category of importance ... and label it Fourthness ” 
(p. 210). 


One feature of such situations, making them differ from 
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cognitive ones, is that in series they have no “cumulative quality 
nor a concrete termination” (p. 211). In such a series, there is 
“the concern for verification [which] is prospective and cumula- 
tive: a series of interpretations (Thirdness) points forward via an 
unlimited community of interpreters toward eventual truth” 


p. 211). But “a series of consummatory goods may itself have 
no consummation and does not imply an ultimate contentment or 
satiety” (p. 211). Situations of non-general satisfaction thus 


seem to differ from situations describable by only three categories. 
Further, Mr. Schneider says, there is in a series of Fourthnesses a 
sense of referring back, with each state of satisfaction completing 
the initial urgency and “giving it a meaningful individuality 
p. 211). This reference back, Mr. Schneider finds absent in 
cognitive situations. He therefore takes it as additional evidence 
for the different categorial structures of cognitive and value 
situations. 

Peirce himself acknowledged that his categories are so vague 
as to be hardly more than tones and tints upon conceptions. They 
are hardly so well circumscribed that one could confidently measure 
what, for Peirce, would answer Mr. Schneider's example. But 
perhaps a decent guess can be made. If Mr. Schneider's points are 
(1) that there are non-general, non-cumulative completions of 
urgencies and interests, and (2) that there is reference back in 
situations of Fourthness, | think Peirce might well reply (1) that 
non-general, non cumulative satisfactions are one kind of inter- 
pretant for cognitive situations, and (2) that reference back is 
possible and essential, even in cognitive situations. 

(1) That which calls for completeness and satisfaction in a 
situation cannot be a firstness. Whatever is characterized as a 
first is complete and whole. It is, as Mr. Hartshorne argues, not 
relative to what is future to it. If a situation is marked with 
unfulfilled urgency or interest, it must function as a sign—as one 
that is vague and which requires a completeness in interpretation 
that only passing time can specify. In the situation in which the 
satisfaction is fulfilled, an individual is his own interpreter of the 
prior situation of urgency he suffered. The completing satisfac- 
tion or pleasure itself, however, may well be what Peirce called a 
Dynamical interpretant, “(the) direct effect actually produced by 
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a Sign upon an interpreter of it.” "In the case of the feeling of 
urgency, since it is vague, something has to cooperate with the 
sign in producing the effect. But the effect may be the satisfaction 
Mr. Schneider finds lacking in cognitive situations. The satis- 
faction to which Mr. Schneider points, however, may be given 
instead by the Immediate interpretant, “the total unanalyzed effect 
that the sign is calculated to produce, or naturally might be 
expected to produce . . . the effect the sign first produces or may 
produce upon a mind, without any reflection upon it.” “In either 
case, Peirce’s categorial analysis provides psychic consequents of 
the sort Mr. Schneider specifies, as we might expect it to on 
the doctrine that a situation of predominant thirdness may have 
a situation of predominant firstness as an interpretant.” 

(2) Mr. Schneider finds referring back to be a recognition 
that a present satisfaction completes and lends meaningful indivi- 
duality to a prior urgency or interest. This sort of recognition, 
however, one regularly meets in cognitive situations. For in 
every fresh sign situation, there is the question “of what prior 
sign is the present sign an interpretation.” The question may not 
normally be pressing, but articulate reference back can in principle 
always be made, and often is made when the initial sign 
(situation) is vague. 

Both of Mr. Schneider’s points thus seem unavailing, or at 
least provisionally so. What stronger weight they might have, 
| think, has to be shown in connection with studies on categorial 
completeness. Without such studies, neither alleged exceptions 
to categorial analysis nor arguments for their accommodation can 
be fully satisfactory. 

In “The Logic of the Creative Process,” Paul Weiss undertakes 
to order some of Peirce’s suggestions on how it is that we get new 
ideas. Though organized to give answers to specific questions 
about inference, the essay throughout presses ideas that Peirce 
expressed into new formulations and extends them radically. 

Mr. Weiss deals not only with special features of varieties of 


'' Charles S. Peirce’s Letters to Lady Welby, p. 35. 
'"* Ibid., p. 35. 
'* Ibid., p. 51. 
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inference, but also with the most general nature of thought 
processes. Extending what he finds in Peirce, Mr. Weiss holds 
that thought processes are both creative and rational. In think- 
ing, we do not always simply recover what we knew but lost at 
some earlier time; nor do we always simply make explicit what 
we knew but were too ignorant to articulate. Thinking can be 
and is creative. It can lead to novel, unforseen results. Yet it is 
rational, guided by principle, and necessitated. 

These theses, and their evidences, are explained when we 
consider how, why, and to what we infer. According to 
Mr. Weiss we infer by virtue of habits which can be expressed as 
leading or inferential principles. A principle has a role in the 
process of inferring. It is repeatable; it can be used on other 
subject matters in other times and places. The process, however, 
is unrepeatable, unique. An antecedent together with a process 
incorporating a principle constitute an inference: 


It is by virtue of the conjunction of some . . . antecedent and leading 
principle that all outcomes are in fact obtained, and all outcomes 
are necessitated. No outcome is necessary of course from the per- 
spective of either antecedent or leading principle alone. And no out- 
come is necessitated until the principle actually functions. What- 
ever occurs is necessitated, but the occurrence is dependent on the 
presence of a warranting principle, in the process in which we replace 
antecedent by consequent (p. 168). 


Every inferential conclusion, then, is necessitated—even inductive 
and hypothetical ones. But every inference is also creative, even 
deductive ones, because a reasoner “goes through a unique process 
of activity . . . he moves from an individual past through an indi- 
vidual present into an individual future” (p. 170). The rationale 
of all inference is nevertheless formal. But the special problems of 
induction remain, now as the problems about the acceptability of 
kinds of leading principles. Deductive logic itself, moreover, 
here enjoys a special place; for its leading principles are those “to 
be found in every situation, serving as they do to connect any 
antecedents and leading principles, on the one hand, and their 
consequents on the other” (p. 171). 

The most general reasons why we infer, Mr. Weiss says, are 
“that we want explanations, and that we need to appreciate what 
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we confront” (p. 171). Searches for explanations and apprecia- 
tions are carried on through two general types of inferential 
activities, substitutions of predicates for predicates, and subjects 
for subjects. We substitute what we do because that substitution 
enables us to explain and appreciate what we could not otherwise 
accommodate, or accommodate well enough. To Peirce’s suggestion 
that we come by our explanations and appreciations by virtue of 
“an affinity between the mind of man and the course of nature” 
(p. 173), Mr. Weiss replies that “some such affinity there must 
evidently be. But this alone will not enable us to progress much 
with the answer to our problem” (pp. 173-74). The problem 
finds its solution, Mr. Weiss thinks, if we remember that “from 
the beginning we individually and as a race turn towards the rest 
of the world from some such perspective as fear, melancholy, 
joy. At the same time, we confront definite, individual, insistent 
points of experience” (p. 174). Mr. Weiss says that the perspec- 
tive has its characters, and the points of experience come in 
valuational groups. The job is progressively to refine the connec- 
tions between the perspectives, individuals, characters, and 
groups. “To find appropriate unities for the multiple char- 
acters... is essentially the enterprise of the rational mind” 
(p. 174). Practice and art, on the other hand, “consist in 
changes in the nature of appreciations. In each epoch. old sub- 
jects are approached in the light of newly sensed values” (p. 175). 


Our inferences take the course they do because performed under the 
guidance of some alteration in characters or predicates, groupings or 
individuals. We change our position in order to accomodate items 
which could not be accomodated in the old. Throughout, we 
maintain a fourfold vision, starting where our predecessors left off. 
We did not have to pluck out one satisfactory alternative from an 
endless multitude of possibilities. From the beginning we had com- 
prehensive enough perspectives, a sufficiency of characters, knowl- 
edge of groupings, and an experience of individuals. Abstracting 
from two of them we progressed in our mastery of the third by 
virtue of the lead provided by the fourth. There was no hopping 
about at random, but a definite movement in a definite direction. . . . 
We get a mystery only if on the one hand we arbitrarily suppose 
that we guessed without guidance, and on the other hand that we 
made pin-point guesses, guesses which in fact cover all the cases we 
shall have to consider (p. 177). 
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“Should we have substituted something other than we did)” 
To this question Mr. Weiss seems to answer that we should make 
the most satisfactory inferences we can. He says that these will 
enable “us with the least risk to move the furthest beyond our 
present position” (p. 179). The further we go from established 
positions, the more hazardous the inference. Risk must some- 
times be taken, but in general 


we ought to use those principles of inference which have so far proved 
to be satisfactory.... If we are to use those principles, however, 
in new cases, we must make use of a higher principle, the constructive 
rule, to the effect that “whatever has proved satisfactory elsewhere 
is to be employed here.” The use of a leading principle in a new 
case ...is an act of imagination in which we maintain in a new 
situation, by means of the constructive rule, what had proved reliable 
in an old (pp. 179-80).?° 


Yet we have no way of 


being certain that this or that principle which has proved satisfactory 
will prove satisfactory any more.... But though this principle 
may fail, most of them cannot fail unless we are also to fail as 
thinkers, as men and as living beings. When the constructive rule 
fails to hold for the most part, our epoch is at an end and whatever 
we primarily mean and are is at an end as well (p. 180). 


Mr. Weiss’s account is not an alternative to Peirce’s. It 
orders many theses about inference which Peirce himself held. 
In ordering them, it refines them; it restates them in an idiom 
Peirce did not use, and it generalizes and extends them. Peirce 
did not for example distinguish perspectives, characters, indi- 
viduals and groups in Mr. Weiss’s way, though these distinctions 
can be absorbed by Peirce’s categories. Nor does Peirce extend 


*? The logical problems here should be settled. They resemble the 
ones connected with the use, say, of the principle of natural uniformity 
in justifying induction. In the special case of the constructive rule, the 
difficulties are that the rule is not clear enough to certify, in any particular 
case, the use of another rule; it seems also to function self-referentially, 
for the constructive rule has to be employed to employ the constructive 
rule, etc. In effect the injunction to use what is learned from experience, 
something like the constructive rule no doubt functions in inference. But 
how it functions without regress has to be specified. 
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the idea of progressive or corrective inquiry with the same vigor 
as Mr. Weiss. For Peirce made the idea clear only with respect 
to inductive inquiry, while Mr. Weiss makes it the mark of 
advance in all inquiry and practice. 

It is in just the areas where Mr. Weiss radically extends and 
modifies Peirce’s views that, it seems to me, his own account is 
most open to question. In particular, I think that (1) Mr. Weiss’s 
most general thesis is unestablished, (2) his alternative account 
of how we get new ideas suffers the same deficiencies Peirce’s is 
alleged to have, and (3) Mr. Weiss leaves unsettled whether the 
community logic he explains has the same vital guarantees Peirce 
supposed continued inquiry would provide. 

(1) Is it true, as Mr. Weiss argues, that inference is both 
creative and rational? The ground for Mr. Weiss’s view is that 
inference is constituted by an antecedent and a principle in a 
process. Whether inference is creative or routine, whether it is 
rational or non-general and material, however, depends upon how 
we understand antecedent and principle and their commen- 
surability. An antecedent state is not changed by any process, and 
few processes are applicable to any base. We do not make statues 
from stones by wishing them made; nor do we move from an 
antecedent p to an unforseen result by using the principle of 
identity. There must therefore be some special commensurability 
between antecedent and principle. The need for it can perhaps 
be put another way. Mr. Weiss says that the principles of 
deductive logic connect “antecedent and leading principles, on 
the one hand, and their consequents on the other” (p. 171). The 
rationale of the inference thus consists in the conjunction of 
antecedent and principle entailing the consequent. The question 
arises, though, of how, in the actual inference, a conjunction of 
antecedent and principle is to be understood. There, it is essential 
that the principle function as a principle and not as a premiss. 
But the only conjunction well explored by logic is the conjunction 
between propositions. What sort of conjunction is there between 
state and process? And what assures that the two can be con- 
joined ? 

Mr. Weiss’s essay does not give an answer to these questions. 
It is in that respect incomplete; for without an answer we have 
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no ground for finally concluding that inference is both creative 
and rational. We therefore have not an established alternative 
to, say, a Platonic or Hegelian account of thought processes.” 
(2) Mr. Weiss does not find Peirce’s suggestion on how we 
vet new ideas helpful. Has he an alternative that is more satis- 
factory? He tells us that by virtue of the lead provided by newly 
encountered individuals, we adjust our knowledge of groupings, 
we formulate new hypotheses and arts. But how shall we under- 
stand “in virtue of”? It was of just this that Peirce tried to give 
an account. To say that we have perspective and characters 
enough to refine our groupings is perhaps true. But no matter 
how limited the perspectives and characters may be, possible 
hypotheses still number into milliards. Peirce believed, as 
Mr. Weiss does, that there was “no hopping around at random” 
(p. 177). He believed that we did not guess without guidance. 
His fallibilism is in effect the doctrine that we do not make “pin 
point guesses” “which in fact cover all the cases we shall have to 
consider” (p. 177). To supplement these beliefs, Peirce felt 
constrained to suggest the affinity between mind and _ nature. 
This is, I think, no idle thesis; nor is it plain enough to be 
obvious. What is at issue is the view that thoughts are signs and 
that all contents of consciousness are inferential consequents of 


*" Tt seems plain that the commensurability cannot be found in the 
antecedent or the principle alone. If it were to rest in the antecedent 
alone, the characteristics of different activities will be irrelevant to the 
antecedent with which they cooperate. There will then be no way 
to isolate acceptable processes without loosing novelty of results. (There 
are some special problems here about the creativity, not of deduction but 
of inferring deductively. Mr. Weiss discusses these on p. 180). The 
same would correspondingly be true were we to suppose the commensur- 
ability to rest with the activity alone. Antecedent and process must both 
contribute to their coalescence. And the principle must be such that when 
conjoined as a premiss to the antecedent a merely formal principle will 
suffice to elucidate their consequent. The mutual cooperation of antecedent 
and principle would be readily provided if state and process were funda- 
mentally the same, or if one or the other were subjective or illusory. But 
if they are fundamentally the same, as some hold them to be, there would 
be (1) no inference at all, or (2) no starts or stops to the inferential process. 
We could not then enter a claim for the novelty of results or the generality 
of principles. If one or the other were subjective or illusory, we should 
have to face exactly the same consequences. 
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encounters with nature. Such encounters furnish, perhaps, the 
perspectives, characters, individuals, and groups of which 
Mr. Weiss writes. From such encounters as a base, self corrective 
inquiry may begin. But if there has not been time enough for 
self corrective inquiry to bring us to our present state, there has 
not been enough to enable us sufficiently to refine the perspectives 
Mr. Weiss considers essential to inquiry. Something more than 
self correctiveness may be required of Peirce’s account. But 
then it is required of Mr. Weiss’s too. 

(3) One of the most interesting ideas of Peirce which 
Mr. Weiss extends and develops is the idea of community logic. 
Mr. Weiss uses the idea in examples of communities of brokers 
and gamblers, artists and scientists. In each community, he 
says, “certain results are to be preferred to others because they 
are arrived at by methods which, were they usually unreliable, 
would require a radical alteration in the meaning, activities, or 
existence of the community” (p. 180). Such results, according 
to Mr. Weiss, are distillates of an initial perspective, one of fear, 
joy, or melancholy. The theoretical question then arises whether 
any one of these perspectives is justified. Unless one were right, 
or rich enough to accommodate what will prove to be right, no 
assurance can be given that the whole process of inquiry will focus 
in the right direction. Without such assurance, it is possible that 
all refinements will lead astray, and that inquiry could never 
finally lead to truth. Peirce would have held, I think, that an 
initial perspective, determined by the world as a sign, is so vague 
that it must be right. In the case of some processes, he further 
held that, if persisted in long enough, the truth was sure to be 
found. 

Mr. Weiss does not discuss the question whether the initial 
perspective is or must be rich enough to contain the possible 
results that may be found to be right. He deals instead with a 
more practical question: the way in which communities define 
and are defined by the limits they place upon their patience with 
the methods they use. Within a certain time, these methods must 
succeed; otherwise the community which uses them jeopardizes 
itself and its values. For the gambler, theoretical probabilities 
are too liberal. Were a die to come up deuce one hundred times 
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running, as it might without prejudice to theory, the gambler’s 
universe is threatened. Insurance brokers and _ scientists have 
greater patience; their communities are more flexible and can 
better sustain delay and failure. How long practices can in 
general be given bail is most difficult to say. Their use should 
not be so short as to be irrational, but not so long as to expend 
energy and talent without real prospect. Perhaps the problem is 
in the end ethical: how long methods and agencies shall be 
allowed to function without concrete promotion of goods; how 
long community good should be risked by using unpaying prac- 
tices. Perhaps Peirce’s answer is found in his view of the 
growing discipline essential to the realization of the summum 
bonum. It may also be found in what Mr. Weiss means by 
suggesting our “essential effort to complete ourselves, to obtain 
now what we need but which we cannot in fact find” (p. 173). 

The Pragmatic Philosophy of C. S. Peirce prepares the way 
for an evaluation of Peirce’s thought. It explicates Peirce’s 
philosophy “in terms which involve as little distortion and as 
much penetration as possible” (p. xii). The first half deals with 
the early essays which Peirce selected for his projected work on a 
Search for a Method. The second half deals with Peirce’s con- 
struction of a scientific metaphysics. Throughout, Mr. Thompson 
follows Peirce’s order of presentation very closely, commenting 
upon the doctrine discussed by bringing in later or earlier 
relevant discussion. For those unacquainted with Peirce’s work, 
Mr. Thompson's book provides a full account of Peirce’s major 
doctrines. For those who already know Peirce’s work, though 
they will be most impressed with the order into which 
Mr. Thompson sets Peirce’s doctrine, his book will not be 
especially helpful. This is the dilemma into which Mr. Thompson 
must fall. As he explicates too closely in clearly non-distorting 
terms, he risks loosing explanatory power. As he sets out to 
expose Peirce penetratingly, he risks loosing authenticity. To 
lean to the first horn is to help acquaint readers with Peirce. To 
lean to the second is to help them understand him. Mr. Thompson 
seems plainly to incline toward the first, as perhaps he should in 
writing a propaedeutic to evaluation. He does not say whether he 
plans to prepare the extended evaluation. Yet the discipline of his 
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exposition would promise one that would not only be of value to 
students of Peirce but of separate philosophical import. 

Some preliminary evaluative considerations enter his essay 
on “The Paradox of Peirce’s Realism.” * The real, Peirce said, 
is the object of that opinion which results from extended, properly 
conducted inquiry. But denying that one has an intuitive faculty 
that gives present certain knowledge of the real, final knowledge 
of the real is postponed, and postponed indefinitely. For the 
course of investigation whose result assuredly specifies the real is 
indefinitely long. The question then is, how does one now know 
that there is a real tobe known? Mr. Thompson puts the parador 
this way: Peirce’s realism has as a corollary the principle that 
“nothing can be admitted to be absolutely inexplicable” (p. 137), 
that everything that can be known can be known through inquiry. 
But then there is one thing that cannot be known through inquiry: 
that inquiry will continue indefinitely. That is, “nothing can 
remain ultimately unknowable only if an ultimately unknowable 
fact is assumed, viz., the indefinite continuation of intellectual 
inquiry” (p. 1388). Postponing the acquisition of the real has 
therefore not saved Peirce a problem; it has created an 
inconsistency. 

Mr. Thompson's exposition of the paradox is forceful and 
persuasive. To find the way out of it, Mr. Thompson suggests 
that Peirce made the expectation of indefinitely continued inquiry 
a hope or sentiment, “antecedent to all actual inquiry” and a 
“presupposition” of it (p. 139). But this solution is only pre- 
liminary. It is connected with provisional and unrefined parts 
of Peirce’s thought, and it provides only a bare hint of what is 
needed to escape. 


Mr. Thompson says that the very fact that Peirce 


did emphasize so strongly the importance of the science (of ultimate 
ends) before he had achieved anything like a clear conception of 
how to construct it, is perhaps significant. It would appear that he 
was led to insist upon the existence of the science for the sake of the 
internal consistency of his own thought rather than from any dis- 


** The essay is published in Studies in the Philosophy of Charles San- 
ders Peirce. 
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coveries pertaining to the nature of the science itself. To the extent 
that this is the case, Peirce’s answer to the paradox remains dialect- 
ical. . . it can afford at the most freedom from internal contradiction 
(p. 141). 


It remains a question, though, whether Peirce’s dialectical 
way out of the paradox affords even consistency. For does not 
the problem then shift to the grounds for beliving there is a 
suitable sammum bonum? The problem seems only to shift with 
shifting presuppositions. 

A better solution is perhaps to be found in an epistemological 
analogue of Peirce’s cosmology, in a theory somewhat like 
Mr. Weiss’s, that inquiry refines an initial perspective. Should 
we not say that the real is always in some measure known: some- 
what vaguely and tinged with error perhaps, but known never- 
theless? Should we not consider the whole of inquiry (as it seems 
to me Peirce sometimes does) as a progressive refinement of 
knowledge of the real? Knowledge of the real would thus not 
be the special prize caught only .at inquiry’s mythical end. 
Instead it would be had now, though not with perfect precision 
and beyond possibility of doubt. Were we not to take a 
view like this, it seems to me that our problems would be 
insurmountable. We should have to maintain that the very 
possibilities which make our present knowledge fallible are 
not themselves possibilities for the real about which we 
claim to know. We should have to maintain as well that the 
interpretations of signs are radically disconnected with their 
antecedents and objects, and thus that nothing could be true. 
The only alternative which I believe we have to these theses is to 
hold that the real is always known and that its further specifica- 
tion is and becomes knowable.” For this view there seems some 
positive ground. Belief of any sort provides it. For it is con- 
viction that something could be true or false. That there is belief, 
Peirce’s own war against paper doubt should certify. 

There will continue to be more studies in Peirce’s philosophy, 
as indeed there ought to be. In that continued inquiry, the 


7° Whether the real will ever be known more fully than it now is is 
the matter of fact question whether a community of inquirers survives. 
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present studies have a most useful place. But we have yet to 
become better acquainted with so far neglected parts of Peirce’s 
thought, and clear enough about the details of even the best 
known of his views. The only fear which haunts in prospect is 
that to know Peirce may be made not only the object of inquiry, 
hut its end as well. Should it become so, we will have learned 
no lesson from Peirce. And we will not have done what is clearly 
most important: to make the same use of Peirce that he himself 
made of Kant 


Yale University. 























A NEW CRITIQUE OF THEORETICAL THOUGHT 
RICHARD KRONER 


io three volume work of Professor Dooyeweerd was published 
first under the title The Philosophy of the Idea of Law in the years 
1935 and 1936.’ The first volume now translated into English 
has been revised by the author and brought up to date. The 
author is a disciple of Abraham Kuyper, who founded a new 
type of Christian philosophy based upon Calvinistic protestantism. 
The books deals with an important and extremely timely problem, 
in a most interesting and arresting fashion. It fits into the pres- 
ent trend of philosophical thought which has come to realize that 
the whole modern way of so-called scientific philosophy needs 
critical reflections and considerations of a most radical nature. 
The basic relation between religious faith and scientific philos- 
ophy can no longer be ignored or put aside as it has been done 
throughout the centuries since the Renaissance. The idea of an 
absolutely secular and rational method so successfully applied in 
the natural sciences has become increasingly doubtful, if taken 
over by metaphysics and indeed by all philosophical disciplines. 
The central thesis of Dooyeweerd’s book concerns this point. 
He insists that a religiously neutral, objective, and in this sense 
scientific philosophy is an inner and intrinsic impossibility. 
Modern philosophy was mistaken in its assumption that it was 
merely “theoretical” and therefore as valid in its methods, prin- 
ciples, theories and doctrines as mathematics or physics. It was 
rather the result of a kind of religious conviction, although this 
conviction was humanistic and secular: a belief in the sovereignty 
of the human personality and in the possibility of dominating 
nature by means of scientific discovery of nature’s processes and 


* Herman Dooyeweerd, A New Critique of Theoretical Thought, 
4 Vols., Vol. 1, The Necessary Presuppositions of Philosophy, tr. by 
D. H. Freeman and William Young (Philadelphia, Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Co., 1953). 
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energies. These quasi-religious convictions were not theoretical- 
ly demonstrable but presuppositions guiding man’s labour and all 
his cultural purposes and procedures. 

The philosophy corresponding to these presuppositions was 
controlled by the dialectic of freedom and natural necessity. Kant 
is the consummator of modern philosophy, because he most clear- 
ly and most profoundly based all his discussions and all his theses 
on this dialectic. In similar form, medieval philosophy was built 
upon the presupposition that the contrast between nature and 
erace is fundamental, though to be overcome by the idea of hier- 
archy. Greek and Christian elements were blended thereby, but 
the Greek element was stronger than the Christian. Protestantism 
failed to create a new philosophy out of its presuppositions, partly 
hecause of the effect of the Renaissance, partly because Melanch- 
thon returned to scholasticism. The task is therefore still un- 
solved and Dooyeweerd offers his “cosmonomic” philosophy as 
the solution. 

One cannot deny that this whole undertaking is as bold as 
it is urgently needed. The author has a penetrating and subtle 
mind. He exhibits a stupendous learning in many fields. He 
illuminates many dark corners of thought. His system is like 
that of Calvin, centered in the sovereignty and glory of God, and 
he is convinced that this central faith is entitled and able to serve 
as the basis of a new philosophic fabric which would efficiently 
and sufficiently supersede the defective modern trends of thought. 
Instead of being unconsciously and uncritically dependent upon a 
semi-religious creed, this philosophy will consciously and there- 
fore critically admit the inescapability of an original connection 
between religious faith and theoretical thought, and it will make 
this inner unity the cornerstone of the whole building. 

This first volume has three parts; one contains an introduc- 
tion to the whole work and is called Prolegomena; the second 
pursues the historical development of modern thought as envisag- 
ed from the position of Dooyeweerd’s principles. It shows that 
this thought is indeed not autonomous in the sense of universal 
validity, but depending upon its quasi-religious ideals of science 
and personality. From Descartes to Kant and Fichte we are led 
by the firm hand of the criticising author, until at last we learn 
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that Fichte is the turning point in this development, since he 
finally acknowledged the absolute primacy of moral freedom in 
its struggle with natural necessity and thus revealed the inner 
dynamics of modern thought. The third part discusses the 
attempts made by protestant theology to break the influence of 
modern humanistic principles or scholastic remnants, attempts 
that were not successful. 

This brief summary gives of course only a slight and super- 
ficial account of the immensely rich and acute criticism of the 
philosophical trends since the Renaissance. In the first part 
Dooyeweerd discusses many systems of our own period, especial- 
ly German in origin, e.g., those of Rickert and Litt who tried to 
escape the ever growing insight into the connection between 
religious presuppositions and metaphysical thought by separating 
the purely theoretical aspect from that of “world-and-life-views,” 
only to affirm thereby the prevailing tendency to free the person- 
ality from those metaphysical views and to corroborate the 
sovereignty of the individual to choose whatever view would suit 
him most. 

\ definite judgment about the philosophic value of Dooye- 
weerd’s system has to be postponed, until the other volumes have 
been published. The present one is more critical and destructive 
than positive and constructive, although the introduction sketches 
the central position. But this outline is too sketchy to be made 
the object of a fully considered appraisal. It seems to me that 
the most difficult question concerning the relation between 
Christian confessional theology and a Christian philosophy aim- 
ing at universal validity is not yet sufficiently answered, perhaps 
not even fully understood or recognized by the author. He rejects 
the name of a Calvinistic philosophy now, which he formerly had 
adopted. This shows an uncertainty with respect to the most 
crucial point. Is philosophy possible without a dialectical prin- 
ciple based upon an antithetical distinction? Can the Biblical 
unity of the Creator be upheld, if one transforms the dramatic or 
epic language of Scripture into the logical and conceptual one 
of philosophic inquiry? Does not the very term “Unity” frequent- 
ly used by Dooyeweerd require the antithesis “Duality” or 


“Plurality”? Does not unity suggest that at least two elements 
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or poles are united? Furthermore, Dooyeweerd calls his principle 
“cosmonomic’’; does not this term point to a presupposed contrast 
hetween God and world? Why does he not call the basic world 
laws “theonomic,” if he insists that the sovereign God is the 
highest and absolute unity and origin of all that is, as well as 
of the systematic thought itself? 

These and many other questions could be raised. But as 
| said, they have to be postponed, until the second and _ third 
volume will be accessible to the English reader. In any case the 
translators deserve praise that they have not shunned the great 
effort of rendering such an enormous work into English. What- 
ever may be the ultimate place of Dooyeweerd in the history of 
philosophy, the great significance and consequence of his work 
are already to be seen. 


Union Theological Seminary. 

















ON WOODGER’S ANALYSIS 
OF BIOLOGICAL LANGUAGE 


R. M. MARTIN 


—— Wooncer’s recent book comprises the Tarner Lectures 
for 1949-50 given at Trinity College, Cambridge.’ This famous 
lectureship is devoted to “the Philosophy of the Sciences and the 
Relations or Want of Relations between the different Departments 
of Knowledge.” Professor Woodger’s lectures divide into three 
parts. The first (Lectures I and II) is devoted to some general 
methodological and logical issues common to the various sciences. 
In the second part (Lectures III, IV, and V), the concern is 
exclusively with the logical analysis of the language of genetics. 
{nd in the third part (Lectures VI and VII), the author turns to 
some general observations concerning the foundations of neuro- 
logy, medical psychology, and related sciences. For many years 
Professor Woodger has been doing pioneering work in the 
detailed analysis of the Relations between modern logic and certain 
areas of biology.* In these present lectures he is concerned not 
only with such detailed analyses but also with certain broader 
philosophical and methodological issues in departments of 
knowledge where heretofore only a Want of Relations has been 
manifest. And upon these broader issues many important, 
fascinating, but tantalizing suggestions are put forward. 
Woodger first (in Lectures I and II) gives a rough account 
of the “Boole-Frege” movement in modern logic and persuasively 
argues as to the importance of formalized language-systems for 
the methodology of science. Some of these arguments are as 
follows: (1) A natural language such as English, he notes, “is 


' Biology and Language. An Introduction to the Methodology of 
the Biological Sciences including Medicine (Cambridge, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1953). 

* See especially his The Axiomatic Method in Biology (Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1937). 
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not only used for purposes of communication in the scientific 
sense. It is also used for the writing of poetry, for religious 
devotion, for political controversy, and for persuading people to 
buy some of the products of industrial activity which they would 
not otherwise want. But these pursuits make demands upon 
language which are very different from those made by science. 
The requirements of science prove on investigation to be quite 
surprisingly meagre and the excessive riches of a natural language 
like English are a source of embarrassment. They tempt us to 
employ linguistic devices borrowed from extra-scientific usages 
which can have unfortunate consequences. Metaphors, for 
example, with which some branches of biology abound, are often 
suggestive and may be harmless enough if they are recognized 
for what they are. But at best they are makeshifts and substitutes 
for genuine biological statements, and the fact that recourse is 
had to them is surely a sign of immaturity. Science demands 
great linguistic austerity and discipline, and the canons of good 
style in scientific writing are different from those of good writing 
in other kinds of literature.” (2) Another argument is that 
“sooner or later the linguistic habits of everyday life will cease 
to do justice to. . . the . . . increasing complexity and novelty of 
* (3) A third argument is that 
scientific language is used not only for the purpose of communica- 


3 


observation and hypothesis.” 


tion, for recording observations, or for formulating general laws 
or hypotheses. It is also used for calculation and the unearthing 
of the consequences of our assumptions. The logic underlying a 
formalized language is explicitly designed to enable us to calculate 
easily and efficiently. (4) The important, and now thoroughly 
established, methodological distinction between object-language 
and meta-language is blurred for natural language and is best 
maintained in terms of formalized language-systems. (5) And, 
finally, in natural language the important distinction between 
syntax and semantics also tends to be blurred. “From both the 
syntactical and the semantical points of view natural languages are 


incredibly complicated and unruly. The rules of ordinary gram- 


* pp. 7-8. 
"pe & 
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mar are quite insufficient from the standpoint of the requirements 
of science, and the problems connected with meaning and truth 
in relation to natural languages are enormously complicated and 
perhaps insoluble.” ° 

\ maxim underlying much of the material of Lectures I and II 
is one of economy, namely, that a language-system should be no 
more powerful than the particular tasks at hand demand. This 
leads Woodger to a nominalistic attitude characteristic of many 
English philosophers from Hobbes onward. His nominalism is 
also closely akin to that of Quine and others in presupposing only 
first-order logic and in the rejection of language-systems having 
“abstract” entities as values for variables. One of the reasons 
Woodger is led to nominalism is that some of the difficulties 
found in the history of genétics are due, so he thinks, to an un- 
cautious usage of “property” or “character” in certain contexts. 
From the sentence, e.g., “The pea plant is tall,” to “Tallness in 
garden peas is a dominant character” seems a harmless enough 
transition. But from this we can go on to form a genetical 
sentence such as “Tallness is handed down from parent to offspring.” 
Sentences of this last kind have, according to Woodger, “generated 
enormous confusion during the short history of genetics.” ° At 
best such a sentence is a “misleading metaphor” and at worst a 
“most misleading product of the intensional point of view.” 
Similarly in embryology, Woodger thinks, competences are 
spoken of in the same slip-shod way that properties are in genetics. 

Still another argument in behalf of nominalism is to be found 
in the difficulty of explaining clearly what properties or classes 
(to say nothing of properties of properties, etc.) are supposed 
to be, and in explaining precisely what it means to say than an 
individual object “has” a given property or “is a member” of a 
given class. Woodger’s difficulties here are not dissimilar to 
those, e.g., of Aristotle. 

Woodger’s nominalistic attitude does not countenance refer- 
ence to meanings or other intensional objects in any way. He 


* pp. 10-11. 
* p. 24. 
Ibid. 
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defends forcefully the thesis of extensionality as far as concerns 
the foundations of science. Further, he takes the view that 
neither a physicalistic language nor a phenomenalistic language 
alone will suffice for the purposes of science. A mized language 
of some sort is needed in which one can speak fundamentally of 
both phenomenal and physical objects. 

The sentences of biology divide into observation-records and 
theoretical statements. Theoretical statements of the simplest kind 
are generalizations of observation-records. “When in some 
investigation a number of such generalizations has been estab- 
lished, it may be possible to construct a statement which is such 
that all these generalizations (and many others) follow from it 
as necessary consequences.” © Theoretical statements of these 
kinds Woodger calls explanatory hypotheses of the first order or 
level. In a similar way one passes to still more inclusive systems 
and forms explanatory hypotheses of the second level, and so on. 
Explanatory hypotheses have a classificatory role, grouping gen- 
eralizations into larger and larger sets. By means of them 
generalizations receive a much wider evidential support than they 
do merely taking into account the observation-records im- 
mediately relevant. And also they have a directive role, stimulat- 
ing new experiments and suggesting new and _ unexpected 
consequences. 

For an analysis of the structure of theoretical statements in 


genetics a nominalistic framework, based upon first-order logic, 


does not suffice. The underlying logic here must be of second, 
possibly even third order. Woodger thus in effect abandons 
nominalism in order to get ahead with the task of analysing the 
language of genetics. Of course he hopes that the formulations 
can be reconstructed in accord with nominalism, but no concrete 
steps are taken in this direction and the difficulties which emerge 
would seem insurmountable. The remaining lectures are thus, 
no doubt unwittingly, an implicit attack upon the kind of philo- 
sophical view put forward in the beginning. 

Part of the task of genetical methodology, Woodger notes 
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in Lecture III, is “to discover what geneticists mean and then 
to devise the simplest method of saying what they mean. _ If the 
result proves to be more complex than one would expect from 


the current expositions, that is because these devices are succeeding 
in making apparent a real complexity in the subject-matter which 
the natural language conceals.” * The task of formulating a 
precise language for genetics involves discovering the basic classes 
and relations needed. These turn out to consist (roughly) of (1) 
the relation of parent to offspring, (2) the class of parents and 
the class of offspring, and (3) the classes of the environments in 
which the parents develop and the class of environments in which 
the offspring develop. Using such classes and relations, as well 
as expressions for fractions (rational numbers), we can form such 
genetical statements as “Three-quarters of the offspring of English 
women mated with French men are blonde, two-thirds are blue- 
eyed, seven-eighths are bi-lingual, etc.” Statements of this kind 
are called mating descriptions. Such statements are presumably 
the fundamental kind of observation-record in genetics. In fact 
Woodger defines genetics as “the set of all accepted mating 
descriptions together with all explanatory hypotheses which have 
such mating descriptions among their consequences, together with 
all other consequences of such hypotheses.” '’ Because mating 
descriptions involve both symbols for classes and relations as well 
as for rational numbers, the theory concerning them Woodger 
calls a combined algebra, combining as it does elementary Boolean 
algebra and the arithmetic of rationals. (The definitions of some 
of the notions in the combined algebra seem somewhat inelegant 
and can no doubt be improved upon. Also several details here 
and there may be questioned. But these are of small import 
in comparison with the fundamental clarification Woodger’s anal- 
ysis gives to the kind of genetical statements involved. ) 

The remainder of Lecture III and Lectures IV and V are 
devoted to detailed matters of interest primarily to geneticists. 
Of philosophical interest here, however, is the distinction of the 
various levels of theoretical hypotheses and the procedure involved 


* p. 95. 
*° pp. 104-105. 
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in passing from one level to another. For the passage from 
observation-records to first-level theoretical hypotheses, e.g., new 
primitives are needed in terms of which explanatory hypotheses 
can be formulated of which mating descriptions are logical con- 
sequences. In passing to second- and third-level hypotheses, still 
further primitives concerning cells, nuclei, cytoplasms, and chro- 
mosomes are needed. This division into levels is somewhat 
difficult and it is by no means drawn with exactitude in these 
lectures. 

Let us consider these different levels a little more closely. 
They seem to correspond, roughly at least, with different stages 
in the historical development of genetics. Rather than attempt a 
full formalization and axiomatization of the whole of modern 
genetics, a task of enormous magnitude, Woodger concerns him- 
self here with what he calls methodological analysis. This con- 
sists of a piecemeal analysis of the vocabulary of genetics. He is 
first concerned with the vocabulary required for observation- 
records or mating descriptions. Zero-level hypotheses (laws) are 
mere generalizations of observation-records. When we pass to 
explanatory hypotheses (laws) of the first level, we are concerned 
with broad hypotheses from which zero-level hypotheses follow 
as logical consequences. Mendel’s work, e.g., was concerned 
primarily with first-order explanatory hypotheses. At the second 
and third levels, we meet with explanatory hypotheses concerned 
with the modern theories of cells, nuclei, cytoplasms, and chromo- 
somes. And at the fourth we meet with explanatory hypotheses 
concerned with the separable parts of chromosomes called genes. 
Conceivably in the future of genetics, systems of explanatory hypoth- 
eses of still higher level will be formulated. Also still higher 
level hypotheses might then be needed to connect the hypotheses 
of genetics with those of other areas of biology and eventually 
with other areas of science. 

Some of the heated controversies in the short history of 
genetics have been concerned with such terms as “heredity,” 
“inherited character,” “acquired character,” and so on. “It is,” 
Woodger notes, “a striking and significant fact that this list does 
not include a single technical term which has been deliberately 
introduced into genetics as it has developed, but consists exclusively 
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of words taken, more or less uncritically, from the language of 
everyday life.” Such terms, Woodger urges, should be 
investigated from the point of view of their serviceableness. Most 
of them are, no doubt, vague, ambiguous, abstract. “It is a good 
practical maxim, when we are confronted with a word, about the 
scientific [or philosophical] respectability of which we are in 
doubt, to ask: What is its extension? What is its degree? If a 
clear answer is not forthcoming the word should be regarded 
with suspicion and used with caution.” ’ If we ask, e.g.: What 
is the extension of the term “heredity”? What is its degree? a 
clear answer is by no means forthcoming. Woodger is able, how- 
ever, to analyse much of genetics, giving it a precise linguistic 
form, without explicitly introducing such words as “heredity,” 
“acquired character,” etc. Conceivably such words and phrases 
in toto could be banished from the language of scientific genetics. 
One need not conclude that they are meaningless, but only that 
the linguistic contexts containing them are best analyzed in other 
ways, as Woodger has shown. Thus, in place of futile argument 
concerning which is the more fundamental, heredity or environ- 


ment, Woodger classifies phenotypes as either environmentally 
insensitive or environmentally sensitive. Woodger thinks that 
this distinction is at the root of the division of characters into 
hereditary and acquired. Mating descriptions involve explicit 
reference to both heredity and environment, and neither factor 
should be wholly disregarded, although in some instances, one or 
the other factor may be relatively unimportant. 


Woodger notes (in Lecture VI) that neurologists divide into 
two classes, those who hold that the language of neurology and 
of behavior theory should be a purely physical language speaking 
exclusively of physical objects, and those who deny this, freely 
employing words and concepts not reducible to or definable in 
purely physical terms. The language employed by the latter group 
is a mixed language containing both physical and non-physical 
ingredients. In neurology and related sciences human beings 
should not be treated as physical objects. This fundamental 


" p. 180. 
on 
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maxim leads Woodger to prefer the mixed form of language and, 
more particularly, what he calls the person language. It is very 
difficult to eke out of Woodger’s account precisely what this lan- 


guage is, although some of its characteristics are clearly laid down. 
The person language contains expressions for physical objects as 


well as for persons. Of course, persons are also physical objects, but 
in neurology we should not be led into treating persons merely as 
physical objects. We also shall need expressions for communities 
of persons, families of persons, and for possibly other kinds of 
social groups. Also, if the problems arising from perception are 
to be handled within the person language, we shall need expres- 
sions in some form or other for sensible objects, for sounds, feels, 
smells, ete. 

Behaviorism is, roughly speaking, the doctrine that neuro- 
logy and the study of behavior should confine themselves exclusively 
to the physical language. In emphasizing the importance of the 
person language, Woodger carries on a running attack on 
behaviorism. He laments the exclusive attachment to physical 
methods, especially on the part of the late Clark Hull. 

In the last lecture, Lecture VII, Woodger devotes himself to 
some linguistic difficulties in neurology, to some discrepancies be- 
tween the teaching and practice of medicine,and to Dr. lan Suttie’s 
“theory of persons.” Picking out some key passages from various 
neurological writings, Woodger subjects them to a careful anal- 
ysis, and points out confusions and ambiguities. Most of these 
difficulties, he thinks, are due to borrowing vague modes of speech 
from everyday language or to epistemological confusions between 
sensible and physical objects. Especially confusing, Woodger 
thinks, is much of the talk concerning the mind-body dualism, in 
which proponents of one view speak of minds as nothing bul 
brains. A balanced view should take adequate account of both 
brains and minds, and for this, Woodger thinks, a person lan- 
guage is indispensable. 

Some of the most fascinating parts of this book are to be 
found in the Notes and in the three Appendices. Appendix A 
contains an analysis of the logical structure of Harvey's De Motu 
Cordis et Sanguinis. This should be of great interest to students 
of the history of science as well as to students of applied logic. 
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In Appendix B, Woodger makes what appears to be the first 
attempt to give a logistic analysis of theories of evolution. This 
analysis should prove very valuable for the philosophical study of 
evolution. Appendix C is devoted to some general comments on 
natural science and human affairs. 

This is, in the opinion of the reviewer, a notable book, one of 
the most important on the philosophy of biology to have appeared 
in many years. It contains a wealth of suggestions and hypoth- 
eses and formulations which should be useful to students of the 
various sciences discussed. To complain that many of the formula- 
tions are incomplete and many of the theories only partially worked 
out, would be ungenerous. The task of the logistic analysis of 
science is enormously difficult, and any clarification we gain by 
even piecemeal analysis of the kind done here is of great value. 

Philosophers will be interested in this book as an illustration 
of the methods of applying modern logic to the foundations of 
science. Although epistemological and metaphysical problems 
are for the most part skirted or merely touched upon in passing, 
many notions are clarified which might well be useful in formaliz- 
ing epistemological or metaphysical theories. 

Woodger claims that the methods of modern logic, the 
“Boole-Frege searchlight” as he calls them, are also of great 
utility for the working scientist. He has argued this forcefully 
in his previous books, and this utility is to some extent taken for 
granted here. Most of Woodger’s biological confréres do not 
share this claim. However this may be, there can be little doubt 
that modern logic is indispensable for studies in the foundations 
of science and in the analysis of the linguistic structure of science. 
Woodger’s book is therefore possibly less of interest for the work- 


ing biologist than it is an object-lesson in the methods of sound 
philosophical and methodological analysis. 


University of Pennsylvania. 





DISCUSSION 


SIMPLE LOCATION 
WILLIAM P. ALSTON 


N ATHANIEL LAWRENCE in an acute and_ stimulating paper, 


“single Location, Simple Location, and Misplaced Concreteness,” 
contained in a recent issue of this Journal,’ has raised afresh the 
problem of interpreting Whitehead’s concept of simple location, 
partly by way of criticism of an earlier paper of mine on the sub- 
ject.” Lam sure that all students of the Whiteheadian philosophy 
can learn much from Lawrence's able presentation and defense of 
a heterodox interpretation, and from the careful textual analysis 
which he makes in the process. [ am writing this comment on 
Lawrence's paper, not so much by way of defense of the letter of 
my previous remarks, which require alteration in the light of the 
considerations brought forward by Lawrence, but rather in order 
to exhibit both sorts of interpretation in what I take to be the 
proper context, and so to make explicit the grounds on which we 
might prefer one over the other. 

The difference between our interpretations can be put most 
succinctly by saying that whereas his is based on the works pre- 
ceding Science and the Modern World (hereafter “SMW”) , prin- 
cipally The Concept of Nature (CN) and An Enquiry Concerning 
the Principles of Natural Knowledge (PNK) ; mine finds the key in 
the works which succeed it, principally Process and Reality (PR). 
Indeed it seems to me that the use of some such help from other 
works of Whitehead is inevitable. After a number of determined 
sallies, | have been forced to conclude that SMW is in itself un- 
intelligible. If we are to make any coherent sense of it we must, 
| believe, construe its cryptic utterances in the light of a more 


' VII (Dec., 1953), pp. 225-47. 
* “Whitehead’s Denial of Simple Location,” Journal of Philosophy, 
XLVIIT (Nov. 8, 1951), pp. 713-21. 
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systematic exposition of Whitehead’s basic categories. And the 
difficulty in this procedure lies in the fact that there are two 
expositions available for this purpose—that of the earlier and that 
of the later works—which differ in certain crucial respects. 

To apply these general remarks to the specific problem at 
hand, the term “simple location” is used, to the best of my 
knowledge, only in SMW;; at least that is the only book in which 
it plays a major part in the discussion. And if we confine our 
attention to its employment there, certain crucial questions 
remain unanswered. Whitehead criticizes simple location as a 
part of a more general attack on what he calls “scientific mate- 
rialism,” the principle of simple location being one of the defining 
characteristics of that position. This means that the concept of 
simple location is only defined for the sorts of entities which are 
basic in scientific materialism, viz., enduring bits of matter.’ 
This is all very well as long as we are interested simply in an 
analysis of scientific materialism and in how, according to 
Whitehead, it fails to give an adequate and coherent account of 
our experience and knowledge of the world. The trouble begins 
when we ask what, in Whitehead’s own scheme, the denial of 
simple location amounts to. Whitehead is not denying simple 
location of the same sort of entities of which it is asserted by 
scientific materialism; in fact, entities of this sort find no place 
among the basic constituents of Whitehead’s world. The question 
then arises: what sort of entities replace the material particles of 
scientific materialism, and exactly what characteristic do they have 
in place of simple location? Just how does simple location fail to 
hold of them? In other words, how is the contradictory of simple 
location to be expressed in terms of Whitehead’s own categories? 
Here the discussions of SMW, taken in themselves, are of little 
help. There are in the book some essays at cataloging basic 
categories,“ but they are interjected in a rather offhand manner 
and are not explicated at any length or integrated with the rest of 
the discussion. More important for our purpose, they are not 
used in framing the denial of simple location. Wherever 


* See SMW, pp. 72, &4. 
* Notably pp. 102, 254-55. 
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Whitehead speaks of his philosophy as involving the denial of 
simple location he uses vague and metaphysically neutral terms 
like “thing” and “element,” and fails to spell out just what the 
denial means in terms of his own categories. Consider the fol- 
lowing passages: 


My theory involves the entire abandonment of the notion that simple 
location is the primary way in which things are involved in space- 
time. In a certain sense, everything is everywhere at all times. 
(SMW, p. 133). 

... the idea of simple location has gone. The things which are 
grasped into a realised unity, here and now, are not the castle, the 
cloud, and the planet simply in themselves; but they are the castle, 
the cloud, and the planet from the standpoint, in space and time, of 
the prehensive unification. (SMW, p. 102).° 

| shall argue that among the primary elements of nature as 
apprehended in our immediate experience, there is no element what- 
ever which possesses this character of simple location. (SMW, 
pp. 84-85). 


There is no way out of this dilemma except to turn elsewhere 
in Whitehead’s writings for a basis of interpretation. And this is 
exactly what both Lawrence and I have done in different ways. 


He explicitly bases his interpretation on the categoreal scheme 
worked out in PNK and CN,° one which divides reality into 
“events” and “objects.” If it is this scheme which Whitehead is 
opposing to scientific materialism and proposing as its alternative, 
Lawrence has fully established his case. For in that scheme one 
of the categoreal distinctions between events and objects is that 
whereas each event can only be in one spatio-temporal region, a 
given object can be, in different senses, in many such regions, 
even in a single ingression, and hence is “ingredient throughout 
nature.” ’ And, as Lawrence points out, this property of objects 
is no mere afterthought but is used by Whitehead as the basis of 
his whole attack on the “bifurcation of nature.” Moreover 


* Lawrence in his paper (pp. 240-41) critized my omission of the 
sentences containing the word “aspect” from these passages as quoted in 
my earlier paper. For a discussion of the bearing of the notion of aspect 
on the question, see below, p. 340. , 

* See, e.g., Lawrence, op. cit., p. 233. 

" CN, p. 145. 
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Whitehead here carefully distinguishes various modes of ingression 


of objects into nature, only one of which is called “location.” 
Hence if we read SMW in the light of this scheme, the alternative 
to construing the world as made up of material particles simply 
located is a conception of it as consisting of events into which 
objects (at least some of which perform the functions which are 
performed by matter in scientific materialism) ingress in a mul- 
tiplicity of different ways, only one of which is “location.” And 
so Lawrence would be correct in asserting that what is objected 
to under the label of “simple location” is mere location, exclusive 
of other modes of being in space, and that it is objects, not events, 
which in Whitehead’s alternative would escape the fate of mere 
location. 

But if we use the scheme of PR as a basis of interpretation, 
the situation is radically altered. Now events have been replaced 
by “actual occasions” and the honorific title “eternal” has been 
added to “objects.” An actual occasion, unlike the “event” of 
CN, is conceived as an act of experience, a process of unification 
or “concrescence” of feelings, in the course of which an initial 
plurality of data is fused into the unity of a single felt immediacy. 
\nd since these data (or the basic ones anyway) are other actual 
occasions, it follows that among the components of any given actual 
occasion, Which is “concrescing” in a particular spatio-temporal 
region, are other actual occasions, each of which has already 
“concresced” in its own spatio-temporal region. This means that 
a crucial revision has been made in the earlier principle that it is 
a fundamental property of an event that it can only occupy a single 
spatio-temporal region. In fact the whole basis of distinction 
between the two fundamental types of entities has been altered. 
\ given actual occasion, as well as a given eternal object, can 
be, in different senses, in many different regions. We now 
distinguish, with respect to an actual occasion, between its sub- 
jective immediacy and its objective immortality, or, in other terms, 
between its formal and objective being. In terms of this distine- 
tion it is only with respect to its formal being that an actual 
occasion exhibits the property previously said to be fundamental 
to events—that of being limited to one space-time region. In its 
objective being it is present, to some extent, in every space-time 
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region which is later than its occurrence, i.e., later than the 
region it occupies in its subjective immediacy. The principle of 
differentiation between actual occasions and eternal objects is now 
changed correspondingly to read: an actual occasion, but not an 
eternal object, has formal as well as objective being. As a result 
of this thickening in the concept of event, its taking on additional 
functions and modes of being in its new status of an actual 
occasion, there is a correlative shrinking at the other end of the 
categoreal pole; the eternal objects become much closer to the 
universals of the Platonic tradition and have the primary function 
of accounting for identical characters and data of different actual 
occasions. This is one reason* why in PR we hear nothing 
of the multiple modes of ingression of sense objects, of which so 
much was made in CN. The new theory of mutual immanence 
of actual occasions has provided, in a different way, for the inter- 
connectedness of nature, the basis for which in the earlier works 
was the theory of different modes of ingression of objects into 
events. 

Thus if we ask what in terms of the categoreal scheme of Ph 
is the positive correlate of the denial of simple location, the answer 
clearly is: the presence of the same actual occasion, in its objective 
immortality, in many different space-time regions. Simple loca- 
tion is replaced by the doctrine that 


Every actual entity in its relationship to other actual entities is in 
this sense somewhere in the continuum, and arises out of the data 
provided by this standpoint. But in another sense it is everywhere 
throughout the continuum; for its constitution ... includes the 
continuum; also the potential objectifications of itself contribute to 
the real potentialities whose solidarity the continuum expresses. Thus 
the continuum is present in each actual entity, and each actual entity 
pervades the continuum (PR, pp. 104-05). 


This is what I referred to in the earlier paper as “multiple loca- 
tion.” In the light of Lawrence’s criticisms I would admit to 
having been careless in the use of the term “location” for this pur- 
pose, when Whitehead had earlier used the term in the precise 


* Another reason is the new slant given the theory of perception in 
the later works. 
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sense of one of the modes in which objects are related to events. 
But whatever term be used, the fact remains that the feature of 
Whitehead’s mature metaphysical system which is in direct 
opposition to the Principle of Simple Location is the presence of a 
given actual occasion as a component in many different actual 
occasions in many different regions of space-time. 

To further sharpen the issue between the two interpretations 
it might also be put in terms of the notion of misplaced con- 
creteness, to which Lawrence very properly called attention.’ 
Whitehead in rejecting scientific materialism accuses it of mis- 
placed concreteness, of taking very high abstractions—viz., 
enduring material particles, which could be properly said to be 
simply located—as if they were the ultimate concrete elements of 
nature. But when we come to ask what is the concrete fact from 
which the notion of matter is abstrated and what there is in this 
concrete fact instead of simple location, we get quite different 
answers according as we look to the earlier or the later scheme 
of categories. In terms of the earlier the answer is: a con- 
tinuum of events into which each of an _ indefinite variety 
of objects ingresses in a multiplicity of different events in a 
plurality of different ways, only one of which is location. In 
terms of the later scheme, the answer becomes: a nexus of actual 
occasions, each of which is a unity of prehensions of various data, 
among which are other actual occasions, so that a given actual 
occasion is not restricted to one unique space-time region. Thus 
the undoubted relevance of the notion of misplaced concreteness 
to the question does not of itself, as Lawrence suggested, enable 
us to decide for one or the other interpretation. 

The issue between the two interpretations can now be seen to 
hinge on the question as to which frame of reference to use in 
understanding SMW in general and the attack on simple location 
in particular. This is a difficult question to answer, for there are 
definite indications in the text of SMW to support both readings. 
On the one hand, there are definite affinities, at least of a verbal 
character, between assertions in SMW and the major doctrines of 


* Op. cit., pp. 236-40. 
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the earlier works. For example, in SMW the basic particulars are 
still called “events” more consistently than anything else; the 
denial of simple location is, as Lawrence points out,’’ several times 
stated in terms of “aspects” of one event being present in other 
events, and the term “aspect” seems to be construed in terms of 
the modes of ingression of sense-objects into events; "' and the 
basic term of our problem, “location,” as Lawrence points out, 
is used in a precise sense in the earlier works, but is not found at 
all, to any important extent, in the later ones. But on the other 
side of the ledger, SMW is big with the future as well as heavy 
with the past. It is crammed full of statements which to the 
initiated forecast the novel features of the categoreal scheme of 
PR. The following passage, for example, foreshadows the doctrine 
of an actual entity as a process of concrescence’“. . . the realisation 
of natural entities ...is a gathering of things into the unity 
of a prehension” (SMW, pp. 101-102). And to take the doctrine 
in which we are most interested here—the mutual immanence of 


actual occasions—we have the following anticipations in SMW: 


Thus in the same way that every occasion is a synthesis of all eternal 
objects under the limitation of gradations of actuality, so every occa- 
sion is a synthesis of all occasions under the limitation of gradations 
of types of entry (SMW, p. 252). 

Actuality is through and through togetherness—togetherness of other- 
wise isolated eternal objects, and togetherness of all actual occasions 
(SMW, p. 251). 

The aspects of all things enter into its very nature. It is only itself 
as drawing together into its own limitation the larger whole in which 
it finds itself (SMW, p. 137). 


” Op. cit., pp. 240-42. 


Although a closer examination will reveal this tertn also to exhibit 
an ambiguity with respect to the two interpretations. Lawrence cites a 
passage in which an aspect is identified with a “mode of a sense object” 
(SMW, p. 103). But if we concentrate on such a passage as: “The 
aspect of B from A is the mode in which B enters into the composition 
of A” (SMW, p. 95), where A and B are volumes of space, we have some- 
thing more like the sense which the term “aspect” takes on in the later 
scheme, where it refers to that part of an occasion which is a constituent 
of another occasion. Thus the assertion that “aspects” of one event are 
present in another is itself susceptible of either interpretation. 
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On a just view of the matter, which would take full account 
of the indications on both sides, we could not claim that 
Whitehead had either the earlier or the later scheme clearly in 
mind when he wrote SMW. Hence there is, I believe, a certain 
latitude of choice in deciding for one or the other frame of inter- 
pretation. My reasons for preferring the later scheme are, briefly, 
as follows. If SMW were Whitehead’s last work. we would have 
no choice but to interpret it as a further development and applica- 
tion of the categories of CN, with perhaps a few unaccountable 
and bizarre deviations, to be attributed to approaching senility. 
But in fact the book was written at a time when the metaphysics 
of PR was germinating in Whitehead’s mind; it was written in 
the stage of transition from the earlier to the later scheme. In 
view of this fact, and in accordance with the Aristotelian principle 
that a thing should be understood in terms of what it is developing 
into rather than what it has started from, it seems to me that SMW 
is most properly viewed as a rough first draft of the ideas of PR, 
still largely expressed in the language of CN and PNK, and hence 
not free of an admixture of foreign and even contradictory 


elements. If we recognize the place of the book in the develop- 
ment of Whitehead’s thought, we will understand best the signi- 
ficance of its contents if we read them in terms of the metaphysical 
scheme which they are heralding. So interpreted the attack on 
simple location becomes a propadeutic to a theory of the mutual 
immanence of actual occasions as the ultimate units of nature. It 


seems to me that this conclusion can only be avoided by those 
who consider the 1920 books to mark the last period of White- 
head’s philosophical sanity, and who value the later works only 
to the extent that fragments of the earlier doctrines can be found 
therein, a group in which Mr. Lawrence would presumably not 
wish to count himself. But whatever be the final word on this 
problem, we must all be grateful to Mr. Lawrence for his care- 
fully documented plea for the opposite reading. 


University of Michigan. 
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iil 


I, making this fresh assault on the meaning of “Averroism,” it 
may be useful to delineate two fundamental ways of approaching 
the problem of the soul and its relation to the body.” There is, 
first, the approach of Aristotle, who begins his analysis with the 
given fact of the human composite—the ensouled body—com- 
fortably at home in the natural world. The soul is the immediate 
immanent principle of the body’s activity, the source of all its 


functions and operations. The grasping of singulars in sensation 
is a direct immediate apprehension by this composite—an inter- 
action between the ensouled body and the things sensed. Aristotle 
is confronted by the additional fact, however, that the soul also 
apprehends aspects of things apart from their corporeal trappings, 
and he has, as a consequence, the problem of explaining the 
manner in which the soul can know the immaterial universals. 
His analysis of the process of knowing, in Book III of the De 
anima, proceeds by analogy with the process of sensation. Since 
sensation involves a fusion in a single actuality, of things to be 
sensed and capacity to sense, so does the process of intellection. 
This means that the actuality of knowing must be immaterial, for 
what is known is immaterial, and thus the apparatus of knowing 
must be, during the process of knowing, immaterial. Aristotle, 
in fact, states that the active part of the intellectual process is 
immaterial, separable, incorruptible, and immortal. But his 
intention, when introducing the active aspect of the intellective 
soul in this fashion, is not to remove the activity of knowing away 


*' For the first part of this study, see this journal, VIII, pp. 176-199. 
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from each human individual; his purpose in making this active 
aspect an immaterial intellectual substance is, I suggest, to set 
forth a principle which serves to guarantee the peculiar fact that 
cognition of immaterial universals does take place in particular 
material individuals. 

Secondly, there is the approach of Augustine (this tradition 
can, of course, be assumed to carry back directly through Plotinus 
to Plato, but since it is the mediaeval period that is here under 
discussion, it seems more convenient to use the immediate 
mediaeval sources Augustine and Aristotle to characterize the 
differences of approach). * Augustine focusses his original 
attention on the fact of understanding of immaterial substances, 
and thus can be said to begin his investigation of the soul with a 
conception of the soul as a substance separate in itself, apprehend- 
ing universals in an immediate and direct act. Augustine, and the 
philosophers in this tradition, face the reverse of Aristotle's 
problem, for they must try to account for the fact of sensation 
with which he began, and they must explain why the soul troubles 
to animate the body at all, why it operates at all through the 
medium of the body. 


Perhaps a little expansion of these approaches might be useful. 
Aristotle, as a biologist, begins with a basic fact of process or 
activity—the human being, a composite of body (matter) and soul 
(form) which is the composite’s principle of activity and life, 
defining its proper process. The activity called life manifests 
itself in several important ways. It exhibits a vegetative aspect 
(nutritive and reproductive) shared by all things involved in the 


* Actually, there is good evidence that Aristotle thought of himself as 
mediating the materialism of Democritus and the spiritualism of the Pla- 
tonists. But a two-term scheme may perhaps be more appropriate to the 
understanding of mediaeval philosophies, ranging them between opposing 
poles. A radical opposition of the “Aristotelian”? and the “Augustinian” 
approaches would hardly be proper, however, for throughout the mediaeval 
period we find the doctrines intertwined in peculiar and complicated ways 
We can even, in the terms being established here, regard Ockham’s doctrine 
of the soul as simultaneously more Augustinian and more Aristotelian than 
what his important predecessors advocated. I am trying to avoid using 
this distinction to classify rigidly, and only intend to provide a starting 
point for detailed philosophical analysis. 
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process of life--plants, animals, and men. Animals and men 
exhibit, in common, a further aspect of the process of life: sensa- 
tion and sensory-motor responses. Men alone, finally, exhibit 
still another aspect of the activity of living, and that is thinking 
or intellection. All living things naturally nourish and reproduce 
themselves, in order to preserve the individual and the species. 
All animals indulge in sensation, an activity of the entire organism 
relative to its environment, a natural process involving the 
material impingement of material images on material sensory 
organs. But when Aristotle discusses the activity of thought that 
men alone, of all living things, exhibit, the difficulties that have 
been mentioned arise. The fact of thinking in men is evident 
enough, but the content of thinking is no longer the ma‘erial 
likenesses of things, but immaterial concepts of some kind. And 
since the content of thinking is immaterial, the activity itself must 
be considered somehow to be removed or separated from matter; 
as is known, intellection takes place in the absence of sensible 
objects, and in the absence of the exercise of the senses them- 
selves. Aristotle tries to account for intellection by analogy 
with sensation. In the case of sensation, the material images 
radiated from objects throughout the medium are received in the 
passive organs of sense; the potentiality of the images to be sensed 
and the potentiality of the organs to sense become fused in a single 
actualization—the sensation of the object. In the case of intellec- 
tion, however, its objects are not presented to it ready to be 
apprehended, but must be made ready (i.e., actualized) before 
they can impinge on the passive part of the intellect. Thus an 
active aspect of the intellect is required, in order to actualize the 
intellectual images to be apprehended (i.e., in order to abstract 
the universals present in the phantasms presented from the 


33 
senses). 


This has been, perhaps, a somewhat literal and unenlightening 


** Thus far, the summary of Aristotle has not been annotated in any 
detail, for it does not seem as though a particularly outrageous or unreas- 
onable distortion of the Stagirite has been presented. In general, the fine 
recent book by Francois Nuyens, L’Evolution de la psychologie d’Aristote 
(Louvain and Paris, 1948), esp. 265-218, has been followed. 
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paraphrase of Aristotle's argument; now, however, the argument 
will be restated in a fashion which will gradually introduce the 
present study's predispositions toward understanding the Stagirite. 
Aristotle tends, generally speaking, to treat knowledge as the 
form of the thing known, and not so much as something done by 
a knower; his whole endeavor in the second and third books of the 
De anima is to show the way in which sensible things stimulate 
or produce the knowledge of them that appears in us. He does 
not go all the way in this direction, however, because there has 
to be something present in the process of knowing to distinguish 
it from the mere sensory-motor responses that all animals exhibit 
alike. For this reason he introduces in Book III an active intellec- 
tual principle—an active aspect of the intellectual process. Or, to 
put it still another way, material things cannot produce knowledge 
of themselves in us in the same way as they heat our bodies, and 
that is why Aristotle posits a minimum active intellectual principle, 
perhaps a universal light of intelligence, separate both from 
material things and from individual human substances. As far as 
the content of cognition is concerned, this can be gotten from the 
sensed objects of knowledge, but the active intellectual principle 
(separable and immortal) is postulated to serve as a guarantee for 
the fact that knowledge of material objects takes place in a 
material thing called man. As distinguished from other animals, 
man interprets and gives meaning (rather than just responding) 
to his experiences. Since this special activity of man involves 
the formulation of immaterial universal concepts, as well as the 
combination and division of such concepts in judgments—hardly 
material acts involving material objects—Aristotle is led to 
suppose this active aspect of the intellectual process, not literally 
as a part of the individual soul, but as a necessary and sufficient 
condition for the special intellectual activity of men, as a minimum 
immaterial principle needed to account for man’s cognition of 
universals in particulars. 

Admittedly this way of rendering Aristotle depends upon some 
preconceptions as to the nature of his philosophical enterprise in 
general, but it is noteworthy that no passage in the De anima can 
be found that would indicate that the active and passive elements 


which constitute any natural process are actually powers or prop- 
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erties manifested by individual human souls during the process 
of knowledge. This process, it is true, will exhibit active and 
passive elements, but Aristotle neither raises nor answers in any 
way the question whether the active intellect is intrinsic or 
extrinsic to individual men.“ If anything, the latter might be 
the more likely interpretation, for at least two reasons. First, the 
analogy that Aristotle usually gives is that of light, which would 
certainly tend to indicate that the principle was extrinsic. Second, 
the fact that his discussion of this active principle involved in the 
process of understanding is so abbreviated and uninformative 
might be taken to mean that this principle was for him uncon- 
ditioned substance, in some definite sense, not subject to discursive 
analysis at all, not locatable in individual man as a definable 
subject matter.” Aristotle just does not discuss the intimate 
relationship between this active principle and individual human 
beings; there is no evidence that he conceived of their conjoining 
in a substantial union. In one sense, this active part of the 
intellectual process can be taken as a noetic principle which 
somehow affects the human composite during the activity of 
knowing; in another, richer sense, it can be thought of as a kind 
of warrant for the fact that material men understand immaterial 
entities in material sensed things. The Prime Mover—ultimate 
final cause—achieved in Book VIII of the Physics could be 
considered as a similar fundamental explanatory principle, as a 
statement of the basic fact that each process in nature strives to 
achieve some end or maturity of its own; just as the active 
intellectual principle serves as a statement of the fact that men 
naturally comprehend and reflect.” 


** Nuyens, op. cit., 300, stresses this important point. 

* Nuyens, loc. cit.; see also Ernest A. Moody, The-Logic of William of 
Ockham (London, 1935), 8&5. 

** In my haste to set up a neat dialectical opposition between an 
“Augustinian” and an “Aristotelian” approach to the problem of the soul, | 
have in all probability exaggerated my reading of Aristotle in this “func- 
tional” or “naturalistic” (if you will) direction. It is perfectly obvious 
that the laconic character of the original texts tends to prohibit any effective 
or final determination of the Stagirite’s meaning. As early as Theophrastus, 
problems relative to the union of the intellect with the composite man, 
and relative to the source of the purely intelligible objects of the intellect, 
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The second of these fundamental ways of approaching the 
problem of the soul is here being designated “Augustinian” 
(although “neo-Platonic” would probably serve as well). Aristotle 
begins with the ensouled body, considering the soul as_ the 
immediate immanent principle of the composite’s activity as a 
living entity, but he has to face the problem of the manner in 
which the soul acts in intellection without the mediation of the 
body. The tradition here called “Augustinian” would begin 
rather with the soul as a self-sufficient substance, capable of 
intuiting universals or Ideas directly without the intervention of 
the body, and so this tradition faces the problem of why, if the 
soul has a subsistence and an operation independent of the body, 
it troubles to animate the body at all, and why it has operations 
that demand the mediation of the body. This difficulty leads 
immediately to another: what is the nature of this union between 
body and a soul capable of separate subsistence, as a substance in 
itself? What happens to the unity of the human individual? 

Generally speaking, this tradition tries to handle these 
difficulties by offering a definition of the soul which states, in 
effect, that the content of the soul is not exhausted by its con- 
templative activities apart from the body; it does in fact act in 
additional operations, endowing a body with life, or using a body 


were being discussed, and certainly Alexander and Themistius seem to 
have considered the analysis of De anima III, 4-5, as dealing with real parts 
of the individual soul rather than aspects of the process of knowledge. The 
main current of ancient (not to say mediaeval) commentary would adhere 
to a rendering rather different from the one I have suggested, for it tended 
to stress the Platonic elements in Aristotle, and to play down his “functional” 


“ee 


and “biological” character in favor of his “substantial” character. Without 
intending to be presumptuous, however, I would like to claim that the 
interpretation of the De anima is still an open matter, and I would like 
to put forward an equally possible reading of the material. Ideally, it 
would be nice to be able to distinguish doctrines clearly stated by the 
Philosopher from plausible inferences based on some theory of internal 
coherence and order (“Aristotle ought to have meant this”), but I do not 
see how this is possible in the case of the problem of the soul, if anything 
useful is to be said at all. In any case, the problem of the meaning of the 
original is not absolutely essential to the present discussion, and can be 
set aside undetermined, just so long as it is remembered that Aristotle's 
ancient and mediaeval commentators were probably modifying him in some 
manner. 
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for sensation. (It is a cardinal principle of this tradition that the 
soul is essentially activity; even sensation is an active operation, a 


response of the soul to the sensible species presented to it in the 
sensory organs.) Since the Fall, men have not been able to 
contemplate the Divine Principle directly and immediately, but 
their souls begin their existence somehow infused in bodies, and 
thus their attentions are necessarily directed first toward the 
activities manifested by the composite man, i.e., vegetation and 
sensation. Nevertheless, the intellective soul strives for a separate 
subsistence and a direct vision of God, which it may achieve by 
God's grace, for it is only by His assistance that we can rise to 
Him.” This Augustinian tradition, then, holds certain facts as 
fundamental, just as does Aristotle, but the treatment is the reverse 
of the Aristotelian treatment: first, the soul is capable of sub- 
sistence and activity separate from the body; second, the soul does 
enter into some kind of union with the body. For what purpose, 
and how, are problems to be explained. The explanations 
proceed, roughly, by assigning to the soul as a substance further 
capacities than the ability to apprehend immaterial universals 
directly, such as the power to quicken bodies, or the power to 
act in sensation. But, in connection with the union of soul and 
body, very serious difficulties arise, especially for the Christian 
philosopher. What is the source of human individuality? The 
soul alone? If so, what function does the body fulfill? As a 
mere temporary habitation? What does the combination of body 
and soul involve? Can we assign individuality to the separate 
soul? This tradition is centrally occupied with trying to preserve 
the human individual as a unique entity. It recognizes that the 
soul somehow acts in a separate fashion, and that it does have 
activities in conjunction with the body, but the nature of this 
union, in face of the Aristotelian insistence on the integrity of the 
individual composite, remains a considerable difficulty for this 


** Although I have deliberately avoided referring to Plato here, it is 
difficult to resist noting that he stresses that the soul is imprisoned, as it 
were, in the body, and strives to liberate itself in the practice of philosophy, 
the only enterprise where it can act untrammeled by the body’s materiality. 
Phaedo, 65B-D, 66B-67B, 76D, etc.; Phaedrus, 246A ff. 
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alternative tradition. In general, they handle this matter by 
indicating that the introduction of the soul into the body perfects 
a hierarchy of forms, ordering and completing them into a 
coherent organization. * 


IV 


When the history of the problem of the soul after 1200 is 
examined in terms of this dialectical opposition, extremely fruitful 
insights may appear. As is well known, the introduction of 
Aristotle, accompanied by his Arab commentators, into the Latin 
West between 1150 and 1250 severely disturbed the established 
modes of speculation. The conclusions easily apparent in these 
new writings—that the world was eternal, that God could know 
nothing outside Himself, that souls could not be the substantial 
forms of bodies and, at the same time, immortal following the 
bodies’ dissolution—were seriously at variance with standard 
teachings of Christian doctrine. The significance of this discrep- 
ancy was well appreciated by the ecclesiastical authorities, as the 
repeated interdictions against the use of these writings attest. 
It is equally certain, however, that despite these prohibitions 
philosophers in the faculties of arts and theology were continuing 
to study these works intensively, and finally in 1255. the texts 
were included in the prescribed curriculum at the University of 
Paris. 

The basic philosophical issue of the 13th century can thus be 
crudely described: what is to be done with Aristotle? What is to 
be done about this enormous, rationally persuasive corpus of 
natural philosophy, which so often concludes in opposition to the 
Faith? The actual result was a radical transformation of Aristotle, 
to fit him to be assimilated to Christian doctrine, as stated in the 


** In thus rendering the basic Augustinian position, I feel on fairly 
safe ground; there is substantial agreement among historians here, as there 
was not in connection with Book III of the De anima. I have drawn upon, 
although doubtless greatly impoverishing them, the fine accounts by Gilson 
in his The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy (New York, 1940), 168-88, and in 
his The Philosophy of Saint Bonaventure (London, 1940), esp. 315-40. 
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rationalizations of the reigning Augustinian philosophies. This 
is not quite a complete statement, however, for there was 
simultaneously a shift,in the character of these Augustinian 
philosophies, in the direction of more “naturalism,” in order that 
they might meet the forceful challenge of the Aristotelian sciences 
newly presented. It is in terms of the mutual interaction— 
challenge and response, perhaps—between these alternative 


philosophical modes, Aristotle’s and Augustine’s, that | propose 
to approach the discussions on the soul in the 13th century. With 
this background filled in, it will then be possible to examine closely 

S * 


the solutions proposed by persons designated “Averroist.” 

The task of modifying Aristotle to meet the demands of the 
Faith was simplified considerably at the outset, due to the very 
manner in which he was presented to the West. That is, he was 
closely accompanied by, and rarely read without, his Arab com- 
mentators Avicenna and Averroes. While it might be preferable, 
historically, to call their basic philosophical attitude neo-Platonic, 
this attitude has, nevertheless, close parallels with the approach 
| have been calling “Augustinian.” Aristotle’s system of the 
sciences is no longer understood as representing different per- 
spectives or way of looking at the world, but rather as describing 
different modes of being in the world. The universe becomes a 
structure of hierarchies, ordered in terms of being and perfection, 
rather than a homogeneous collection of processes and activities 
which can be thought about according to different perspectives, 
and stated in different sciences. The soul, rather than being 
the inherent principle of the process of living exhibited by the 
human individual, becomes a substance in itself, of spiritual nature, 
capable of separate subsistence and activity, and also capable of 
endowing with being and life bodies below it in the hierarchical 
universe. 

Thus, if it is considered that a modification of Aristotle was 
necessary for him to be accommodated to the Christian tradition, 
the Arabic commentators already provided one of the major shifts 


of interpretation necessary.” The Aristotelian natural world, a 


* Once again, it is not the intention of the present study to slight 
the part that the ancient commentators may have played in shaping the 
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homogeneous whole analyzable from several perspectives, and 
then describable in the separate sciences, is transformed into a 
hierarchy of being and perfection, into which the soul falls as the 
lowest of the separate immaterial substances, supplying in its turn 
being to the levels beneath it in the structure. This shift, 
however, was not the only one needed, if Aristotle's doctrine of 
the soul was to be adjusted to the teachings of the Christian faith. 
Averroes had understood from the Philosopher that any separate 
substance had to be unique in its species, and hence concluded 
that the separable intellectual principle was a single substance in 


which all men shared in some manner. This interpretation may 
have been unpalatable for Christian philosophers, in terms of its 


implications for human individuality and personal immortality, 
but Averroes was not especially troubled by it; as a good Muslim, 
he believed that in salvation the human individual is essentially 
depersonalized. This depersonalization at the apex of the Islamic 
religious experience, as one eminent commentator puts it, 


induces the individual to cultivate as the highest aim of life the mystical 
experience of complete unity with the divine essence when the con- 
sciousness of any separate personality is blotted out. In this state 
not only do the limits—and this means also the characteristics—of 
the individual dissolve but the experience is necessarily identical for 
everyone who achieves it, and thus it nullifies whatever differences 
there are at the outset between the individuals striving after ecstasy.*° 


Thus, understanding Aristotle to state the necessity of the 
active intellect being a separated unique substance was hardly a 
bothersome matter for Averroes, since he was naturally disposed 
by Islam and by the Arab philosophical tradition to emphasize the 
common ability of men to understand, rather than the uniqueness 
and particularity of individual acts of understanding. It is, 
naturally, quite another matter when this reading of Aristotle con- 


tradition of Aristotelian interpretation, and thus their influence on the Arabs. 
It is merely that the Latin West received Aristotle directly accompanied by 
the Arabic commentators. In any case, whatever the particular contributions 
of Alexander, Themistius, Simplicius, Avicenna, Averroes, and so on, the 
net effect was a shift of meaning in the direction that is indicated. 


*’ G. E. von Griinebaum, Medieval Islam (Chicago, 1946), 221. 
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fronted the philosophers in the Christian tradition, with its special 
emphasis on personal immortality and individual Resurrection. 
No matter how congenial the Arabs’ neo-Platonically-cast Aristotle 
may have been to the Latin West, additional modifications within 
that rendering were absolutely required, if the Stagirite’s doctrine 
of the soul was to become at all assimilated to the doctrines of the 
Faith. It is, then, to the history of these modifications in the 
13th century that the present analysis is now going to turn, in 
order to set the background for examining the positions of Siger 
of Brabant and John of Jandun, so-called “Averroists.”’ 

William of Auvergne, for example, was one of the earliest 
philosophers to have had the bulk of the Aristotelian corpus 
available for study, and he made an important attempt to give 
some account of this material in Christian terms. His rendering 
of the doctrine falls easily into the tradition that | have called 
Augustinian, even though he is attempting to make Aristotle 
intelligible for the adherents of the Faith. First of all, he finds 
unnecessary the distinction of faculties within the soul, which are 
rather reducible to the different operations in which the soul 
engages.’ William understands from Aristotle that the source 
of universal knowledge is ultimately sense experience, but what 
causes the images derived from sense experience to function 
universally is the entry into the process of cognition of a non- 
empirical factor that is to be considered as prior to all individual 
acts of understanding. For Aristotle, this was the active intellect, 


nothing more than a bare minimum of intellectual principle 


sufficient to account for the fact of men’s cognition of universals. 
At William's hands this purely explanatory principle becomes the 
illuminating power of God Himself, presenting intellectual light 
and life to individual minds. By identifying this a priori active 
principle with God, as the source of intellectual illumination, 


*' William of Auvergne, De anima, cap. iii. In his Opera omnia, II 
(Orleans, 1674), 98. For William’s doctrine of the soul, I have also con- 
sulted Gilson, “Pourquoi saint Thomas a critiqué saint Augustin,” Archives 
d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge, 1 (1926), esp. 46-80, and 
the unpublished essay in the Columbia University Library by Ernest A. 
Moody, “Platonism and Aristotelianism in the Psychology of William of 
Auvergne” (New York, 1933). 
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William is enabled to avoid both the problem of the unity of the 
active intellect, and the problem of the individuality and unity of 
particular men, which were especially to plague Aquinas later. 
God is the single active source of our cognition of universal 
principles, providing us with intellectual light with which to 
recognize universals in sensed particulars; at the same time, as 
God, He grants this light to any or all individual men. As in 
\ristotle, it is the particular human individual who thinks and 
knows, and also, as in Aristotle, there is an extrinsic intellectual 
principle which guarantees universal knowledge. There are 
differences, of course, because what was an explanatory principle 
for Aristotle, hardly subject to discursive analysis, becomes a 
specific entity, God, as emanating source of intellectual light.“ 

This removal of the source of our universal knowledge outside 
of individual men has a curious effect on the whole direction of 
William's theory of knowledge. This source has been made so 
pre-eminent, so absolute, so much a priori, that what remains of 
the process of knowledge can be described by William in extremely 
hypothetical and naturalistic terms—close to the original sense of 
\ristotle. To paraphrase E. A. Moody, William pushes his 
rationalism so far that the domain of natural philosophy is left 
very empirical. By this device of transforming Aristotle's explana- 
tory principle into the activity of God supplying intellectual 
light, Wilham finds it easy to accommodate Aristotle's empirical 
account of knowledge to a fundamentally Augustinian framework, 
an ordered universe down from God Himself, but a God Who is 
removed from direct contact with and influence over the world 
of creatures. 


** William of Auvergne, op. cit., If, 214. Although Roger Bacon 
testifies that he heard William identify the active intellect with God in his 
lectures (Opus tertium, 78), Gilson is unable to find any evidence for this in 
William's writings (“Pourquoi saint Thomas. . .,” 81). Actually, as 
Gilson remarks, this would be an unlikely identification for William to 
make, denying as he does the existence of distinct faculties of the soul, 
and thus having no active intellect as such. Without resolving the issue, 
I will say only that it is perfectly clear that for William the intellectual light 
that effects our individual cognitions of things is produced by God's 
activity, and is not part of the soul. 
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Thomas Aquinas, as is well known, makes another serious 
and subtle attempt to assimilate the doctrines of the Stagirite to 
the teachings of Christianity. He understands clearly the 
essential force of Aristotle’s insistence on sensible evidence 
as the ultimate source of the content of knowledge, and as 
a consequence, he is unbending in his criticism of the illumi- 
nationist theory of knowledge, found in Augustine, William 
of Auvergne, and Bonaventure, as well as in the Arabic com- 
mentators. In the last analysis, it is the individual man who, 
unaided, comprehends, and Thomas systematically tries to eliminate 
any idea of illumination from above, in his own account of the 
process of knowledge, and he tries to account for the derivation 
of universals from singulars by his doctrine of abstraction per- 
formed by the activity of individual minds. But when speaking 
metaphysically rather than epistemologically, Aquinas, in order to 
remain faithful to Christian doctrine, must define the soul 
primarily as an immaterial intellectual substance. In his treatise 
on Man, in the Summa theologica, he does in fact begin by setting 
forth the doctrine that the soul is an immaterial incorruptible 
intellectual entity, and only then continues to try to establish that 
this soul is the substantial form of the body, the unique principle of 
the operations of the human composite.“ 

Aquinas, then, makes still another use of Aristotle’s active 
intellect: he breaks this intellectual principle up into as many 
distinct intellects as there are individual men. This enables him 
to maintain this principle as an immaterial incorruptible substance, 
and, at the same time, to preserve the individuality and uniqueness 
of the various distinct human composites. Aquinas’ view might 
be said to synthesize a metaphysical view according to which the 
soul transcends the corporeal order, with an epistemological view 
according to which the soul depends entirely on the body for all 
its acts of knowledge. The soul is the substantial form of the 
body, but unlike all the other substantial forms it can subsist apart 
from the body. In his account of the actual process of knowledge, 
Thomas is rigorously anti-Augustinian, but what is excluded 


** Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica, 1, qq. 75-76. 
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from this account is at least partially returned in another form in 
his account of the soul as such (in his metaphysics of the soul), 
where it becomes this immaterial subsistent entity of an order 
transcending that of the other substantial forms. 

There is, then, a readjustment of the Aristotelian discussion 
in the philosophy of Aquinas, in order to meet the demands of 
Christian doctrine. In Aristotle's original account, the separated 
intellectual principle was not an intrinsic part of the soul, but 
was perhaps only an explanatory proposition needed to account 
for the fact that knowledge of material things takes place in a 
material thing called man. Personal immortality was not a 
matter of concern for Aristotle, in his analysis of the soul; he was 
interested only in investigating the process called life that the 
composite man manifests, characterized at bottom by his activity 
of understanding. What is eternal and immortal and incorrupt- 
ible in Aristotle’s theory of knowledge is not the individual soul 
after death, but rather something like the fact of discourse itself, 
the collective capacity of the race to discover universal principles 
in the same way at every time, and to reflect, and to communicate. 
When individual souls engage in the activity of thought, they are 
at that time sharing in the immaterial immortal realm of common 
discourse. Aquinas, however, is above all a Christian, and he 
has to read Aristotle’s account in another way, and finds it 
inadequate and incomplete, because the discussion on the intellec- 
tive aspect of the soul makes no commitment useful to support 
the doctrine of personal immortality. Thomas means to retain 
Aristotle’s theory of a process of knowledge based on sense per- 
ception combined with a purely intellectual light, but he multiplies 
this principle of light, introduces it into individual human souls, 
and identifies it with the substantial form of the human composite. 
[ would suggest, however, that this modification introduces 
a serious complication, and perhaps an incoherence, in terms of 
Aristotle’s original account, for Aquinas is now in the position of 
having to suppose that man is a single substance that is simul- 
taneously material and immaterial, qua substance.“ This diff- 


** | do not mean, of course, that there is any difficulty with imagin- 
ing that man is a composite of material body and immaterial soul, but rather 
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icully seems to have been apparent to Aquinas’ immediate 
successors, because the large part of philosophizing in the late 
13th and early 14th century preferred to employ some version of 
the Augustinian solution, in which man is more or less directly 
subject to the life-giving and illuminating activity of God Himself. 
The soul is preserved as a separate immaterial substance, and the 
problem that remains, that of personal unity and individuality, is 


usually handled by means of the doctrine of the plurality of 
substantial forms.** 


(To be concluded. ) 


Indiana University. 


that there is a difficulty with imagining that the soul is sometimes an 
inherent substantial form, and sometimes a separately-subsisting substance. 


** See Gilson’s The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, 168-88, and his 
The Philosophy of Saint Bonaventure, 315-40, for a very nice discrimination 
of the opposing views during the 13th century. R. Zavalloni, Richard de 
Vediavilla et la controverse sur la pluralité des formes (Louvain, 1951), 
247-503, presents an extraordinarily painstaking and scholarly account of 
that problem during the 13th century—an indispensable and perhaps defi- 
nitive account. 

















NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


SOME FORMULAE FOR AESTHETIC ANALYSIS 


SYDNEY C. ROME 


|e this paper are offered some formulae and operations useful for 
rather strict analysis of works of art." Aesthetic artifacts present 
a special challenge for philosophical analysis, because they 
organically combine their own existence, content and immediacy. 
They ezist as actual events; they possess sensuous structure and 
often in addition representative meaning; and they present them- 
selves, their intrinsic qualitative structure, and their sometimes 
superadded representative meaning in pure unmediacy. 

Another sort of thing resembles works of art in combining 
existence, message and a kind of presentation, namely, symbols. 
Hence it seems reasonable to take works of art as symbols. And 
yet works of art are a special kind of symbol, because in them 
presentation has a double function. All symbols directly present 
their meaning; indeed the essential function of symbols is to serve 
as vehicles for conveying us into the immediate presence of what 
they mean. But works of art have a second presentational mode of 
functioning. They also present themselves; and this.is true both 
for abstract and for representational art. 

[ believe that the idiom I shall now briefly sketch is adequate 
to existence, cognitive relevance, and two-fold immediacy of 
presentation. It has the further very important advantage of 
being adequate both for analysis of what Prall and Lewis call pure 
aesthetic surface* and also for analysis of representation in art. 


' This paper was presented to the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology, April 16, 1954. 

* David W. Prall, Aesthetic Analysis (1936), passim, Clarence LI. 
Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Illinois, 1946), 
p. 438. “The aesthetic attitude is directed upon what Prall has called the 
‘esthetic surface’... The esthetic attitude is that orientation which 
peculiarly conduces to discernment of the quality of the given as such, 
and is distinct from that which prepares for action and from the prevailing 
attitude of prediction and cognition.” 
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Any work of art is symbolic, because its comprehension 
requires reference to transcendent elements not immediately 
presented; yet art is also expressive, because it conveys this 
transcendent meaning immediately in the very immediacy of its 
own presentation. 

A musical figure may serve as an example. A sequence of 
tones coheres in a single figure that is completely present as heard. 
Nothing in all cognitive experience more truly possesses formal 
structure. Each tone of the figure is located within an affective 
order of pitches; the musical essence of the figure consists of the 
relations of tones; and these relations are purely those of the felt 
order of pitches. The better our discrimination, the more sen- 
sitive our direct intuition, the better the unsounded relationships 
of the scale are cognized. 

Yet to comprehend the heard figure, we never ignore the 
aesthetic presentation, as we do discard words when we obtain 
information merely by understanding them. Every effort we 
make to discriminate the musical figure takes us more vividly 
back toit. It is had as pure aesthetic surface. Hence we say that 
it is expressive.” Thus in the aesthetic surface of a directly 
presented musical figure, a cognitively discerned, conceptually 
apprehended scale illuminates the direct qualitative presence that 
is the aesthetic object. Position in the structure is presented; the 
presentation is structured. 

But this is not all. In this case of the musical figure, the 
foregoing curious interplay of presentation and _ transcendent 
reference are incorporated in an actually existing event. The 
aesthetic figure is a state of affairs that actually takes place, that 
concretely exists. 

How shall presentation, communication and existence be 
treated in philosophical analysis? While the work of art, taken 
as symbolic statement, can be fully presented, what transcends 


* John Dewey, Art as Experience (New York, 1934), Chapter V. 
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immediacy cannot be presented per se. Immediate symbolic 
presentation requires the intermediation of the work of the symbol. 
Thus, clearly, neither existence itself nor transcendent cognitive 
reference can be per se presented. Furthermore, even when the 
cognitive content has been made immediate by the work of the 
symbol, it does not exhaust the symbolic presentation. Pres- 
entation is manylayered. In art we always sense a_ wider 
aesthetic reality in presentation than we actually apprehend in 
any single intuition. 

| have found it suggestive to start with the notion of “sym- 
bolic expression.” A work of art is a “symbolic expression,” 
and it can be analyzed into other, constituent symbolic expressions. 
“Expression” here is to be taken as mathematicians take it,—as 
statement, or as term together with its meaning. A “symbolic 
expression” is a vehicle-bearing-meaning, a symbol together with 
what it reveals, an interpreted symbol. 

“Symbolic expressions” submit to an operation of analysis, 
which can be signified by // (to be read as “double bar” and to be 
interpreted as “may be analyzed as’). To the left of the double 
bar we indicate the presented, concrete unanalyzed symbolic 
expression, denoted by the lower-case letter s. The general form 
for the analysis of symbolic expressions is the formula: 


s//—. (1) 


The constant // is asymmetrical. To the left occurs the expression 
to be analyzed, the analysandum, to the right, an analysis of it, 
one of its analysans. 

Let us restrict ourselves for the time being to the analysis of 
aesthetic surfaces. Analysis of course breaks presentation. 
Neither the cognitive relations, nor the existence found upon 
analysis, nor their mutual relevance can be purely presented in the 
identical sense that the original molar symbolic expression can be 
organically presented. Hence existence, cognitive relations, and 
the structure of their togetherness are denoted in the analysans. 

Cognitive structure is represented by the lower-case letter a, 
which may be read, “aspect.” 

Existence is treated by recognizing that aesthetic analysis 
includes existential analysis. Since every work of art must 
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actually occur as at least one complete, self-contained event, we 
treat the complete work of art as an actual instance of a symbol. 
We call any instance of 4 symbol a “token.” Existential analysis 
of art that has initially been taken as a symbolic expression 
discloses the work to be a real thing, a token. We use the lower- 
case letter ¢ to stand for token. 

Between the existential phase of the symbolic expression’s 
analysis and the cognitive phase is a tie of relevance, denoted by 
the constant J. 

Note, then, that when we break presentation we find three 
factors—existence, structure, and the mutual relevance of existence 
and structure to each other. The relevance is not dispensible; 
existence and structure do not cohere in mere togetherness or 
coexistence. In a work of art, abstract structure requires actual 
embodiment, and pure being without properties is vacuous. 

Thus we articulate formula (1) above in this way: 


s//tla. (2) 


s is the presented symbolic expression, the analysandum. and tI a 
is an analysans of it. // and I are constants; while s, t, and a are 
variables. In a work of art, t would be the actual event—the 
canvas and paints as they exist, the dance in its performance, the 
music as physical sound; and a would be sensuous structure. [ is 





a tie of relevance or of reference. In the present case, that is, in 
aesthetic analysis of aesthetic surface, a informs ¢t and ¢ exhibits a. 


II 


Symbolic expression is a very rich notion. It has to be 
fecund, because analysis moves from the full significance of 
symbolic expressions to partial views of them. We have seen that 
symbolic expression involves symbols, instances of symbols, 
existence, relevance, conceptual aspect and relevance to conceptual 
orders, such as musical scales. To gain even more understanding 
of what is organically united in the symbolic expression, we now 
consider various ways in which the analyses can themselves be 
analyzed. 
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To make the bridge from the present idiom of symbolic 
analysis to conveational class logic, we proceed much as we do in 
passing from a propositional function, W(x), to the class of x's. 


We write s // t] a in functional notation: 


Wis, t,a)=s//tla, (3) 


where W is to be understood as the constants // and-l. deployed 
in the proper sequence.“ Next we simply define y, the class of 
t’s, as follows: 

y=tcap V(s, t, a) ; (4) 
and 


~ 


y=tcap(s // tla). (5 


y is the class of t’s such that some symbolic expression, s, submits 
to the analysis, t I a.° 

Notice that since a is never an instance that exists concretely, 
but at best subsists as an abstraction, only the t’s are extracted 
from  (s, t, a) in passing to class logic. Yet by analogy to f cap, 
we can introduce a parallel notation, a cap-con—‘‘a connota- 
tionally such that...” By notational analogy to formulae (4) 
and (5), we write: 


o=acap-con V(s, t, a) =acap-con (s // tla) (6) 


What then is ¢? We can consider ¢ to be what Lewis, in An 
Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, calls a classification, an 
intensional or connotational meaning.* 

We can, of course, go further. By analogy to (5) and (6), 


* Tat 
we (t a)=tia, 
and 
W"(s, tla)=s tla 
Then 
W (s, t, a)=V" [s, ¥’ (t, a)] 


} 


* The quantifiers have been omitted at this stage for the sake of 
exposition. They will be introduced below. 

* Notice that g in formula (6) is suitable for interpretation as a 
predicate, but that y in formula (5) is not. Formula (6) can be understood 
in a special and limited way by considering (6) to be an identification of 
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we can introduce the notation, s-cap-int—‘s intentionally such 
that .. ."——-and write: 


z=scap-int(s // tla) ; (7) 


but formula (7) takes us into problems of intentionality of a 
peculiarly difficult nature. I submit it merely as a suggestion. 

Any expression, s//tla, can be taken in two ways—as 
purely linguistic meaning and as what Lewis calls intensional sense 
meaning. To analyze any analysis still further, namely, into 
linguistic and into sense meaning, we introduce two operators, 
X}ande¢. Any expression of the form s // t I a is rendered linguis- 
tically by: 


A(s // t 1a) ; (8) 
and it is rendered as sense meaning by: 
a(s//tla) . (9) 


In Knowledge and Valuation, Lewis employs french quotes to 
mean bare physical marks and single quotes to mean connotation. 
Thus an unquoted cat has fur, he tells us; a french-quoted cat has 
three letters; and a single-quoted cat has connotation. Hence: 


<s//tla> =i(s// tla) , (10) 
and 
's//tla’=a(s//tla). (11) 


Formulae (5), (6), (10), and (11) bring to our notice the 
fecundity of symbolic expression. Class membership, intensional 


and a cap-con ‘s // tla), rather than a definition of g. For example, 
in formula (5), let 


y=o(t) . 
Then this equation limits (6) to an identification. Note further that 
when this is done, / in formulae (5) and (6) can be analyzed as whatever 
imposes syntax on @(t). 
Under the foregoing restrictions, that is, when: 


g@(t)=acap-con tcap (s // tla) , 


then I is what dictates this following aspect of #(t), namely: 
——— (— — —) 
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classification, linguistic meaning and sense meaning can be 
extracted by analysis of a second order from symbolic analysis of 
symbolic expression. Hence we perceive that the analysandum, 
the symbolic expression, initially holds these together within its 
essential synthesis. 


lil 


In representative art, sensuous envelope is still vital to the 
work of art, yet envelope or aesthetic surface does not exhaust its 
meaning. For example, the first notes of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony have come to mean victory, and we require an 
expression in which s/ a’ occurs. If this figure itself is analyzed 
as a complete symbolic expression, s // t/a, clearly it is the s 
that means victory. Thus a head in a portrait painting means a 
particular person. If the portrait be denoted s, it is analyzable 
into a second symbolic expression, s’: 


s//s'ld' , (12) 


where s’ is the aesthetic surface of s—s taken as a pure, painted 
abstraction or design and a’ the nature of the portrayed person.’ 
And in formula (12), s’ in turn can be analyzed: 


s'// tla, (13) 


where ¢ is the token or document, the physical painting, and a is 
the presented sensuous structure. 

Formulae (12) and (13) together suggest a new operation 
expressive of the relation between s in (12) and t/a in (13). 
For this new purpose we can use the notation, /// (“triple bar’) ; 


s///tla (14) 
represents the relation between s and t! a, where 
(s//s'Ia@) (s' // tla). (15) 


’ Actually, of course, this is oversimplified. a’ is really a third 
symbolic expression, s”, the symbolic expression that is the person. And // 
is ambiguous; a very full discussion would reveal that it is ///, introduced 
below. But this ambiguity does not vitiate the present treatment. 
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If /// were formalized and generalized, we could then inter- 
pret (14) as “t/a occurs in the analytic constitution of s.” 

Let us return for a moment to formula (7) above. The least 
we can infer from (7) is that we are moving in some peculiar 
domain of meaning. Hence with respect to quantification, it 
seems advisable to employ a special notation for quantification in 
symbolic analysis. We use the right-hand bracket, |, for the 
quantifier, “some.” Thus, to bind s // tl ain formulae (5) and 
(6) above, we can write: 


y=tcap[ (Js, a)(s // t 1a) ] (16) 


(“y is the class of t's such that, for some s and some a, s double 
bar t eye a’); and we can write: 


— 


@=acap-con [ (Js, t)(s // tla) ] (17) 


(“o is the classification of a’s such that for some s and for some f, 
s double bar t eye a’). 


IV 


Before I close, I shall apply the foregoing to a few problems 
in aesthetic analysis. 

We can employ /// to express the notion that representative 
art necessarily involves existent documents—existent things, such 
as canvas. We define the relation T (“Token Containment”) in 
this fashion: 


sTt=(Ja)(s/// tla) . (18) 


This can be understood to express the fact that analysis of s reveals 
some existent in the several layers of analysis. In the present 
case, formula (18) is short for: 


s Tt=(]s', a’, a)(s//s'Ta’)(s' // tla) . (19) 


Formula (19) is interesting in that it suggests how we can 
proceed to formulate the sense in which a work of art remains 
formal even though it is representative art. In scholastic terms, 
sis afirstintention. Also, s and s’ are both presentational. Thus 
in a work of art, we have the peculiar sense that the aesthetic 
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surface is not dispensible, whereas language in ordinary discourse 
is merely vehicle. In art, we have the immediacy of presentation, 
the bare sensuous surface, the existent object, and the message 
all four combined; and our idiom for symbolic analysis is adequate 
to express this. 

Parallel to Token Containment is “Intentional Exhibition” 


s \ a= (]s’)(s /, s'la). (20) 


Formula (20) permits us to extract Lewis’s classification from 
any level of a many-layered analysis. 

We close on a note that illustrates the nature of definition in 
the present kind of symbolic analysis. Logical atomism requires 
that new notions be synthesized out of primitive concepts. 
Definitions are simply devices for substitution. In symbolic 
analysis, on the other hand, we proceed in opposite fashion; we 
exclude. Thus to formalize the notion of conjunction (for 
example, two figures together in a landscape), we write: 


Y / , 
C s' s’=(Jo’, o", s,a)(s' X 0')(¢ vs =o’) 


; 


(s" X o")(e s’=ca0")(s /// 8's" la). (21) 


C may be read as “Symbolic Conjunction.” Clearly C is not con- 
stituted by its definiens, but rather is restricted by it. 


College of William and Mary. 
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The John Herschel Merron Lectures on “Christian Faith and 
Reason,” held at Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, are to be 
given this year by five distinguished leaders in the fields of 
philosophy and religion. The lecturers and the dates of their 
talks are: Professor Theodore M. Greene, Yale University, 
October 3; Professor C. J. Ducasse, Brown University, Nov- 
ember 7; Professor Ives R. Simon, University of Chicago, 
December 5; Professor Paul Tillich, Union Theological Seminary, 
February 6; and Professor Charles Hartshorne, University of 
Chicago, March 6. The lectures are to be published next year 
under the editorship of Professor Paul Hayner, chairman of the 
Religious Program Committee at Hamilton. 


Dr. Ivor Leclerc of the University of Glasgow is now serving 
as the British representative for the Review of Metaphysics. He 
is authorized to answer all inquiries and to accept subscription 
and renewal payments. Readers who wish to take advantage of 
the Review's special subscription rate for British subscribers are 
invited to get in touch with Dr. Leclerc. 


Mr. Vere C. Chappell, of the Philosophy Department of Yale 
University, becomes Managing Editor of the Review of Metaphysics 
with the present issue. All inquiries concerning the Review 
should now be addressed to Mr. Chappell at the Review's office, 
202 Linsly Hall, Yale University. 
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